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Rhodes in 12. 
HACKERAY, _ in 
bis quaint little 
book, “ A Voyage | 
from Cornhill to 
Grand Cairo,” 
was probably 
one of the first 
Englishmen to! 
describe the) 
wonderful old | 
city of the knights as it stood in all its | 
remarkable preservation about the middle of 
the nineteenth century. He gives an enthu-| 
siastic account of the ancient fortifications, | 
but little altered from their condition when | 
abandoned by the Christians in the fifteenth | 
century, and above all he pictures the old, 
houses of the knights, with the coats of | 
arms upon their fronts still untouched after | 
so many years of Turkish occupation. 
In more recent times, Sir Charles Newton | 
published a volume of travels in the Levant, | 
which contains many very beautitul etchings | 
of the medizeval remains of Rhodes. In one | 
or two instances these are especially valuable | 
in consequence of the destruction now going | 
on or imminent, 
At the present time the city still presents 
a marvellous picture of the middle ages. 
The curious moles or piers project into the 
invariably calm waters of the Gulf of 
Satalia, forming two great harbours or ports 
where the more or less piratical war-galleys 
of the knights once found a refuge. These 
piers, which are part of the original forti- 
fications, are well preserved, and _ still 
crowned with curious rows of windmills in 
the same way as they are represented in 
woodcuts of Rhodes of the fifteenth century. 
Even at the present day considerable 
evidences remain of the famous siege of 
1522, On the seaward walls one of the 
great towers lies a mass of ruins as it was 
battered down by the Turkish cannon, 
Over the interesting port gate, between the 
flanking round towers, still stand in a 
large canopied niche of white marble the 
decapitated statues of three saints. Every- 
where, ruins naturally meet the eye, 








|as of gurely Italian design (dated 1320), with 


but with the exception of a slight modifi- 
cation to the fortifications to accommodate 
a comparatively modern saluting battery, 
the city has been marvellously let alone 
until the present time. Now, however, that 
singular spirit of energy which seems 
developing all over the once dormant 
Turkish Empire, is also making itself felt in 
Rhodes. For the last two or three centuries 
the island has been only a sort of pena! 
settlement, or, at least, a place of exile for 
political prisoners, in the way that many old 
fortresses have been used. Now the spirit 
of alteration is abroad, and, amongst other 
things, a new street is being ruthlessly 
driven through the ruins of the great church 
of St. John, and many new villas and houses 
are springing up in the suburbs. 

On November 6, 1856, the church of St. 
John, which stood at the top of the Rue des 
Chevaliers, and formed a part of the in- 
teresting group of medieval houses, was 
destroyed in the blowing-up of a powder- 
magazine by lightning which had been 
established in the crypt. This church is very 
tally described by M. de Vogiie (“ Eglises de 
la Terre Sainte,” 1854) as he saw it on his 
way back from the Levant. He describes it 


wide nave arches and wooden roofs and 
ceilings to nave and aisles. Many in- 
teresting knightly monuments which sur- 
vived its conversion into a mosque (like 
in Cyprus where the churches converted 
into mosques are still filled with Christian 
memorials) perished in this explosion. A 
few of the gravestones were afterwards 
rescued and carried to Paris by French 
tourists. They are now in Cluny Museum, 
Of the other churches of the city mentioned 
by M. de Vogilie as existing about the middle 
of the nineteenth century, only one seems to 
have survived, to some extent, subsequent 
earthquakes. This is a building close to the 
port, in which the general outline of a Gothic 
church, but with the windows filled in with 
masonry and a much-plastered exterior, 
serves to represent the church architecture 
of Rhodes. It may possibly be the St. Cathe- 
rine, originally built in 1330, mentioned by 


The citadel seems to have been sur- 
rounded by three enceinfes—-a genera! out- 
side city wall around the whole town, with a 
deep and wide moat, where it is not built on 
the sea shore or as part of the harbours; an 
inner line of wall enclosing the residences of 
the knights ; and a third wall which formed, 
with a portion of the outer enceinte, the 
castle precincts. After the siege of 1481, 
when the Turks inflicted great damage on 
the city, and after the terrible earthquake of 
the succeeding year, the rebuilding of 
Rhodes consisted chiefly in reducing the 
outer of these wails to a condition of defence 
in accordance with the principles of artillery 
fortification of the early sixteenth century. 
The main or curtain wall, still crowned with 
the loopholed battlements and meurtrierc of 
an earlier age, was further protected with 
semicircular towers to contain cannon with a 
flanking fire upon the walls. 

The chief architectural interest of the pre- 
sent day centres in the Rue des Chevaliers 
and its most interesting collection of smal! 
medieval houses, the priories, auberges, or 
“commandaries " of the different national 
subdivisions of the Order. These sub- 
divisions, instituted on the removal of the 
Order of St. John from Jerusalem to Rhodes 
at the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
were eight in number, representing the 
countries of Provence, Auvergne, France, 
Italy, Aragon, Castile, Germany, and Eng- 
land. They mark the later development of 
the Order into a military organisation, but 
the earlier ideal of the Hospitallers is also 
represented at Rhodes by the presence of 
the huge caravanserai or hospital which 
forms part of the knightly division of the 
town. Passing up the Rue des Chevaliers 
from the port gate, this hospital is on the 
left hand, forming part of one side of the 
street, the priories are chiefly on the right 
or north side. At the top of this street stood 
the church of St. John, backed up by the 
palace of the Grand Master or citadel. Few 
vestiges remain of these latter monuments. 
Many of the priories are still easily identified 
by the excellently-preserved coats of arms 
with which their fronts are encrusted. That 
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Pian of the Fortress of Rhodes : from Coronelli (1688), 


D. Charch of St. Catherine. 
E. Port Gate. 
F. Priory of the Holy Spirit. 


A. Citadel and Grand Master's House. 
B. Rue des Chevaliers. 
C. Church of St. John. 





and on its front are two shields of arms | the original at Jerusalem is a vast rambling 


which De Vogie identifies as representing quadrangle, now used partly as barracks, 
the architect of the building, Pierre Clouet. partly as prison. It is, of course, in- 
The priory of England is particularly accessible and can only be judged of 
interesting. It stands at the top of the from outside. The entrance is beneath a 
street, on the right hand side, and is easily | singular projecting bow window with 
distinguished by the coat of arms of England, traceried lights. This part may, however, 
the three lions passant, the cross-keys of have been modified in more recent years. 
an Archbishop of York, and the arms of In the Rue des Chevaliers is another 
Cardinal d’Aubusson, who restored th- entrance of an imposing character, now 
building in 1483. Part of this priory seems walled up. 
to have been a chapel (now a deserted and The famous old city of Rhodes is ‘still a 
inaccessible mosque), and the singular little wondertul survival of a medieval fortress, 
doorway into this chapel at the top of the although much has disappeared since the 
narrow flight of stone steps built against days of Thackeray, De Vogie, and others 
the side of the street is its chief externa! | who described it in the middle of the past 
feature. Over this doorway is a very re- century. As has been pointed out, new 
markable canopy (octagonal), projecting as a | influences are at work in the old Ottoman 
kind of hood over the door, with gablets and Empire, and probably the days of such his- 
miniature groining, the whole apparently torical relics are numbered. Like Fama- 
cut out of one stone. It reminds one of the | gusta in Cyprus or the once numerous 
usual canopy over a figure or niche of the castles of crusading times dotted along the 
fifteenth century, and looks older than the | Syrian coast, it is doomed to disappear. 
other work in Rhodes. | Many of the coats of arms and inscriptions 
By far the finest of these priory buildings on the priories have recently been treated 
is that of “St. Esprit,” a French Order in a curious manner — they have been 
which seems to have had a branch establish. | covered with a coat of whitewash which 
ment in Rhodes independent of the Order) brings out their sculpture in a remark- 
of St. John. This is a very picturesque! able manner, although it does not add 
building approached by a platform with a/to their effectiveness as works of art. 
flight of steps. An elegantly designed en-| Such a treatment is, perhaps, supposed to 
trance in the style of Francois I. leads into| render them more attractive in the eyes of 
a court at one side. The marble lintel with | the tourists who land from the passing 
a large angel holding coats of arms, and the | steamers and leave a few francs behind them 


door-jambs covered with the curious badge 
of the Order—a cluster of flames—are 
singularly well preserved. The square 
windows of this building, like those of most 
of the other priories, are formed by a 
Square-cut mullion and transome, so 
characteristic of French architecture, sur- 
rounded by a richly moulded architrave and 
the usual drip-stone with returned ends. 
Exquisite scraps of medizval sculpture in 


who can also be made to pay the inevitable 
“backshish” for their inspection. Such 





niches and panels enrich the walls of all 
these buildings. 


conditions are often maintained until some 
aoe change in ownership, or the prospect of 
The ancient “hospital” at Rhodes which | better speculative profits, involves a total 


amongst the Jewish boatmen of the port. 
As is everywhere the case in the Turkish 
Empire of the present day, the priceless and 
unique antiquities which survive are being 
turned to a temporary profit by the ignorant, 
greedy natives, who have discovered that 
for some unaccountable reason such things 
attract the atterition of the European visitor, 
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| THE LIVERPOOL CATHEDR«, 
SCHEME. 

T is not surprising that the rey) 
of the first competition for the 
proposed Liverpool Cathedral hac 
excited widespread dissatis{actioy 
, which is now beginoing to show itself. ang 
not alone among architects, as is evident from 
, the trenchant letter signed “A Layma, 
which appeared in Thursday's 7imzs 

We were of opinion from the first that the 
system on which the preliminary competition 
was instituted was far too vague and ip. 
decisive. To allow competitors the Option 
of either sending in special designs for the 
site, or merely sending illustrations of work 
‘already done, as a testimony of their capa- 
city, was putting them on a very unever 
basis for comparison. The competition 
should either have been limited to a send- 
_ing-in of illustrations of executed work, or 
it should have been limited to the sending 
‘of small sketch designs for the existing site 
| The latter, as we said from the first, would 
have been by far the preferable system, and 
| would have been likely to have resulted ina 
,much more important and interesting com- 
‘petition. As it is, there were in the compet. 
tion no less than three different classes oi 
drawings—(1) those designed for the site 
(2) those showing original ideas for a 
cathedral but not designed for the specia! 
site ; (3) photographs and drawings showing 
executed work. In addition to this con- 
‘fusion as to the basis of competition, the 
committee allowed it to be supposed that 
' everything was to be sent in under the 
‘authors’ names, a supposition which, to our 
' knowledge, prevented some men from com- 
peting who might have produced good 
designs; for if an architect knew that he 
was not a fersona grata in the church 
building world represented by the committee 
it would be foolish of him to waste his time 
in sending in a design under his own name 
which would almost certainly be rejected on 
personal grounds. After it was too late to 
be of any use, the Committee apparently 
came to the conclusion that the names 
should be concealed—we presume from the 
assessors; at all events they were covered 
over and the representatives of the |’ress 
were asked not to divulge them ; bu! ne 
mischief was done by that time : people w 
might otherwise have competed had been, as 
it were, warned off. . 

The vague and varying conditions of the 
competition would necessarily add to the 
difficulty of forming a comparative judgmect 
on them; but at all events the assessors 
ought to have been made aware o! the 
advertised conditions, and taken them into 
account; and if these conditions were no! 
put before them, the assessors should have 
asked for them. We presume they must 
have been unacquainted with the conditions, 
since they actually cast a slur, in their 
Report, on competitors who had in tact done 
exactly what they were invited to do, at 
their own choice. Competitors “could either 
send in designs for the cathedral, or 10 
trations of their executed work ; and yet 
those who chose the latter alternative ar 
twitted in the Report with indolence and 
indifference, as persons who have “ actually 
taken no trouble.” This is well brought 
in the letter of “A Layman” alreacy 
referred to; but there is a strongt! 









seems to have been planned in imitation of | destruction. | 


point in the case which he does not seem 
to be aware of viz.: that the very {rst 
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name in the list of the five selected can- 
didates is that of one of these firms who 
have “taken no trouble,” Messrs. Austin & 
Paley to wit. They have been in the habit 
of having fine and effective perspective 
drawings made of their various churches, 
and these they wisely exhibited; most of 
them we remembered quite well, and we do 
pot think that any of them were specially 
prepared for the occasion, Why then this 
slur upon competitors who have done just 
the same ? 

The moral seems to be that to act as 
judge in a large competition it is not 
sufficient to be an eminent architect in the 
artistic sense of the word, but that a logical 
habit of mind is required, as well as a wide 
sympathy, and the taculty to recognise 
architectural ability and originality apart 
from any specially favoured style. 

From this point of view the Cathedral 
competition appears to be, so far, a complete 
failure. The Committee, it must be ad- 
mitted, laid the foundation of failure in the 
first instance, by not inviting a regular 
sketch competition ad foc, with anony- 
mous designs. But the selection from 
what were sent in is lamentably deficient 
and one-sided, Only compare some of 
the names kept out with some of 
those selected or honourably mentioned. 
Architects who have built some ct our 


NOTES. 
In view of the Pennsylvanian 
coal strike, and the placing of 
an order for 50,000 tons of the 
best English “domestic” coal by the ubicui- 
tous Morgan Syndicate, the much-abused 
Government has‘at least something to con- 
gratulate itself upon in its action in imposing 
coal duties on exported coal, The return 
issued last Saturday of the coal industry of 
the world in face of the above facts also 
comes at a very appropriate moment, and it 
shows that out of the 700,000,000 tons 
which the whole world produces annually, 
over the last three years the United Kingdom 
has produced an average of 221,441,000 
tons per annum, and the United States 
242,816,000 tons, together amounting to 
nearly five-sevenths of the whole world’s 
production. In the year 1900 the average 
value per ton taken at the collieries was, in 
the United Kingdom, tos. 9}d., but in the 
United States 5s. 33d, or less than half 
that sum, yet the exports from the 
two countries in the same year were 
58,405,000 tons from the United Kingdom, as 
against only 8,295,000 from the United 
States, the latter country also importing 
1,903,000 tons, whilst the United Kingdom 
only imported 10,000. The increased export 
ofa necessity of life owing to the natural 
resources of another country being, so to 


Coal Production 
and Export. 





finest recent churches, and who were among | 
the competitors, are shut out even from the | 
cold comfort of “ honourable mention.” We | 
do not say that all the five selected are not 
likely to produce good designs, but there are | 
others from whom we should expect it. 
still more confidently. One would like to’ 
know also what is the view of permissive | 
originality, on the part of the assessors, 
which has led them to turn their back on | 
such designs as those numbered 38 and 33! 
in the competition, If these are included in ' 
the condemnation of designs which “had! 
little aim beyond being eccentric for the sae | 
of originality,” all one can conclude is that | 
“eccentricity” meant anything at variance | 
with orthodox Gothic. There was nothing 
“eccentric” in either of these designs ;' 
both of them showed a reasonable effort to | 
Suggest something specially suitable for the 
site and for a modern cathedral. No. 38, 
with its two towers over the nave, was 
obviously an attempt to produce a design 
specially suitable to a confined site, where a 
grouping on a central system could not be 
seen from any advantageous point of view. 
There were others worth attention of which 
we have a less definite recollection; but 
certainly these two designs merited special | 
recognition, as attempts to evolve a treatment 
specially suitable to the occasion, and to give 
a modern version of the cathedral idea. This, | 
however, appears to be exactly what is | 
hot wanted; there was a chance for the 
evolution of a modern cathedral, and both 
the Committee and their assessors seem to 
have done their best to prevent any such 
result, 

The Committee may be assured that 
neither architects nor the public will be 
satisfied with the present result; and we 
should recommend them to call in a sup- 
plementary assessor or assessors to make 
Such a further selection as will bring the 
number for the final competition up to twelve, 
and will give them opportunity to include 
some of the really original and thoughtful 
designs which have been passed over. 








‘tunnels might be thoroughly swept out and 


speak, artificially closed by reason of strikes, 
is undoubtedly a good thing for those 
interested in the particular article, but is not 
desirable for the country at large. Not only 
will householders here suffer from the strike 
in America whilst it is in progress, but after 
its close, owing to the subsequent fall in 
prices and wages, and the unreasonable 
attitude of labour, future strikes are almost 
certain to develope in this country, and the 
nation at large will suffer. The alleviation 
secured by the coal tax is a small thing com- 
pared to such loss as is caused by inflated 
prices in coal, but it is something, and pos- 
sibly future Chancellors of the Exchequer 
will read the coal returns now made in con- 
nexion with the above facts with consider- 
able interest. 


EXPERIMENTS at the Bond- 
street Station of the Central 
London Railway have sufficed 
to show that the fan placed there a few 
months ago is of little practical use in re- 
moving foul air from the subway. The idea 
was that by vigorous action for a certain 
space of time during cessation of traftic the 


Railway 
Ventilation. 


furnished with a supply of fresh air to serve 
passengers for the remainder of the day. 
Even to achieve so modest an object would 
certainly have necessitated a much larger 
fan than could possibly be installed in any 
station on the line. If all openings between 
the tunnels could be absolutely closed it 
might be possible to sweep out the heavy 
air by the aid of two blowing or exhausting 
fans, one at the end of each tube, each of 
diameter equal to that of the tunnel, but a 
smaller fan would almost certainly have the 
effect of drawing fresh air along the upper parts 
of the tunnels, leaving a large proportion 
of the denser gases at the bottom. In any 
case, the inadequacy of ventilation per- 
formed only once a day must be perfectly 
clear to a!l] who regard the™ subject from a 


through two connected tunnels would cause 
a pump-like action, and would so effect 
Satisfactory ventilation, is now proved to 
have been entirely fallacious, and the wonder 
is that it was ever seriously advanced. No 
engineer in his senses would ever dream of 
designing a water pump on such lines, and 
we cannot imagine why it should have been 
supposed that air could have been so dealt 
with when the working conditions absolutely 
precluded success. The only possible 
manner in which the moving trains could 
be caused to act like the units of a 
chain pump would be by permanently 
closing all openings between the up 
and down lines, and by providing separate 
lift wells for the two lines. Probably it 
would also be necessary to adapt air-tight 
doors at the ends of each station to ensure 
the complete expulsion of foul air by an 
approaching train, and the admission ol 
fresh air by the suction caused by a receding 
train. Any arrangement of so complete a 
character could hardly be attempted at the 
present time owing to the heavy cost and 
limitation of the train services. We 
believe the Directors have now decided to 
adopt a system of ventilation involving 
the employment of fresh-air ducts, fitted 
with regulating valves, throughout the 
whole length of the railway, through 
which the outer air will be delivered under 
sufficient pressure to ensure adequate dis- 
tribution. There is no reason why such a 
method of ventilation should not be effective, 
but everything must depend upon the 
manner in which it is applied, and upon the 
adequacy of the mechanical plant for the 
requisite delivery of air. 


A copy of Country Life has 
"aden been sent to us containing the 

proposed design by Mr. Lutyens 
for rebuilding the Sonning bridges, which 
was the occasion of a letter from Mr. 
Holman Hunt in the Zimes the other day, 
urging the Oxfordshire authorities to accept 
this design. We fear that Country Life and 
Mr. Lutyens, ia their well-intended efforts, 
have done more harm than good to the 
cause. Mr. Lutyens’s design, which consists 
of timber framing resting on brick puers 
17 ft. 6 in. from centre to centre, rising just 
above water leve!, is undoubtedly pictur- 
esque, and for a bridge to take a side lane for 
light traffic would do very well. But the 
roadway concerned is the high road through 
Sonning, and to take al! traffic which claims 
a right to come along the high road this 
design is inadequate, and would not be 
sufficiently permanent under heavy loads, 
and we should certainly not counsel a county 
engineer to accept it for the purpose. Mr. 
Holman Hunt, who writes to the 7imes in 
approval! of it, is an eminent painter but not 
a constructor, and regards only the appear- 
ance of the thing. Moreover, there is rather 
an e«sthetic defect in the design, in the 
fact that the main beams and the wooden 
balustrade on them are treated with a slight 
curved rise or camber from pier to pier, 
giving a wavy line to the whole. It is not, 
we presume, proposed that the surface of the 
road should follow this line, and in that case 
the design produces a wrong impression to 
the eye of the facts of the structure, nor do 
we think that it is agreeable in itsell. We 
return to what we have before suggestec . 
viz. : that in regard to the character and use 





rational standpoint. The original proposi- 
tion that trains moving in opposite directions 


of the two arms of the stream cencerned the 
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brick or stone piers might be built closer 
together than is here proposed, and bridged 
by a series of strong oak beams, (if neces- 
sary sawn and reversed, with an iron flitch 
between). This would carry everything that 
would be requirdd, and would leave no 
junction points where strains under moving 
loads would in time induce weakness and 
dislocation ; and it would be a picturesque 
form, resembling in general lines those 
Welsh and Dartmoor bridges, consisting of 
straight beams laid across rough stone piers, 
which are the delight of artists. We are en- 
tirely in sympathy with the feeling about the 
Sonning bridges; we consider that the 
common form of iron girder would ruin the 
aspect of the place; but it is unfortunate 
that those architects and artists who come 
forward in these cases to propose a better 
way nearly always contrive to put them- 
selves in the wrong with the engineers, by 
proposals which neglect practical require- 
ments and conditions. 





THE rebuilding now in pro- 
Brddge Deney. gress of Kew Bridge has 
prompted a project, which the 

Town Council of Richmond are about to 
consider, for rebuilding the bridge at Rich- 
mond, which, it is represented, is no longer 
equal to the requirements of heavy and in- 
creasing traffic. In 1773 an Act, 13 Geo. III, 
c. 83, was obtained for enabliog Commis- 
sioners to purchase the interest of the lessee 
in the ferry, which in former days had 
belonged to the Crown as an appendage of 
the manor, and to erect a bridge which, as 
the Act required, was to have a middle 
arch, with a span of 60 ft., and affording 
a headway of 25 ft. above low-water 
mark, The four other arches were to be 
of such height and breadth as would give a 
clear passage within the banks of not less 
than 250 ft. of water—the river at that 
spot being about 100 yards wide. The 
bridge, having five semi-circular arches of 
stone across the tide-way and towing-path, 
and a line of five brick arches on the 
Middiesex shore for the relief of flood-water, 
was begun in August, 1774, and completed 
in December, 1777, after the designs of 
James Paine, or Payne (who subsequently 
erected the bridge at Kew, for Robert 
Tunstall, proprietor), assisted by Kenton 
Couse, of the then Board of Works. The 
total expense of the works amounted to 
26,000/,, of which sum 25,000/. was raised, 
under powers given by the Act, by a tontine 
in shares of 109/. apiece, at 4 per cent. 
interest, The Act of 1773 provided for the 
ultimate extinction of toll-charges; the 
“ Annual Register” for that year records that 
the owner of the ferry offered to surrender 
all his rights for a capital payment of 6,000/. 
or an annuity of 200/, and in the former 
case to subscribe the whole amount towards 
the building of the bridge. It is to be 
hoped that if Richmond Bridge is to be 
rebuilt, an effort will be made to secure that 
something is produced equal in architectural 
effect to the present bridge. Otherwise, at 
the rate things are going on, half the 


beauty of the Thames will presently be 
destroyed. 





SCARCELY a month passes 
ep etme of without some indication that 
Americans are beginning to 
realise in earnest the difticult problems that 
must present themselves in any fully- 


organised country, A notable proof of this 
statement is to be found in a paper read at 
the Annual Convention of the Good Roads 
Convention in Albany, U.S.A. So much do 
the circumstances therein mentioned resem- 
ble those existing in many parts of Great 
Britain, and particularly in the home 
counties, that the paper would have been 
most suitable for any of our own engineering 
societies. Concern is expressed for the 
future of rural districts; in twenty-two 
counties of New York State a decrease in 
population of over 34 per cent. has occurred 
during the past ten years, and the gain has 
been almost entirely made in cities, five- 
sixths being actually in New York city, and 
the author asks that a serious search should 
be made for the facts governing what he terms 
the “extrerfiely; unsatisfactory movement in 
our population.” His suggestion is that 
lack of convenient and cheap transportation 
may be the governing factor, and we quite 
agree with him. Traffic facilities of the 
proper kind undoubtedly influence the posi- 
tion of large iudustries and centres of popu- 
lation, for the high cost of freight over bad 
roads or badly engineered railways must 
make manufacture uoremunerative and dis- 
courage growth of population. Ordinary 
roads have almost ceased to be of import- 
ance to the manufacturer in the United 
States, and they are of merely local service 
to traders in this country. To farmers and 
private residents they are more valuable, and 
will become much more so when self-pro- 
pelled vehicles come into general use in 
country districts, as agriculturists and others 
will be able to dispose of produce without 
the delays and excessive rates involved by 
transport over traffic-glutted railway lines. 
To suburban districts good roads and rapid 
means of communication with cities and 
towns are of the greatest importance, as the 
business man almost always chooses his 
place of residence where suitable traftic 
facilities are to be found. The writer of the 
paper says that New Jersey is able to show 
a 30 per cent. increase of population, 
because macadamised roads were adopted 
there some thirty years ago, while five 
counties east of the Hudson, without 
improved roads, show a net loss 
in population of rather more than 1 per 
cent. On the question of electric tramways 
the author remarks that “a trolley road, 
obviating the necessity of getting out either 
a horse or wheel "—the American term for a 
bicycle—" makes a locality especially attrac- 
tive to residents and to business people.” 
No doubt this is perfectly true concerning 
new residents, though a different opinion is 
entertained by old inhabitants of a district. 
The view that tramway lines running 
through country roads will cause population 
to concentrate along the highways is another 
commendable theory, and the establishment 
of such lines would certainly do much 
towards the more equal distribution of popu- 
lation in England—a consummation that is 


hoped for by all who have thought seriously 
on the question. 





We have received from Messrs, 
Effingham Wilson a little pam- 
phiet entitled “How to Insure 
against Fire,” by Mr. C, Spensley, insurance 
expert. We are not quite sure what the 
title of “insurance expert” may mean, but 
the remarks contained in this pamphlet are 


Fire 
Insurance. 





certainly worthy of notice. There is un- 


questionably a considerable amount of dis. 
satisfaction among insurers, both commerc,a| 
and private, against the manner in which 
insurance companies settle claims, for {ey 
can be concluded without something jike 4 
conflict, which frequently ends in arbitration 
between the insurers and the insured, As 
Mr. Speasley points out, the amount stated 
in the policy is merely a maximum, and a 
loss under the policy has to be proved before 


it can be recovered against the company, 
consequently, it is to the interest of th: 
company’s official to run down the claim as 
much as possible, and there is no doubt tha: 


in many cases amounts are taken from th: 
insurance companies less than are really du 

simply because the insured is anxious | 

obtain his money with as little trouble as 
possible. Whether the “valued policies 

could not become more genera! seems to be 
a serious question, 80 as to prevent the need 
of any contest when a loss takes place. The 
cost of depreciating claims is, perhaps, 
larger than insurance companies suppose. 
It means that they have to pay officials to 
reduce claims, whereas these salaries and 
commissions would be saved could the pr 

perty which is insured be paid for without 
dispute. At present the public are much 
handicapped, because the insurance com- 
panies all work together, and the individual 
who has lost by a fire has practically to 
fight what is to all intents and purposes au 
inSurance trust. 





Two architects have seut us 

pron A to this week the following extra 

Architects. ~~ ordinary circular from a manu- 
facturing frm :— 

“DgAR Sin.—We beg to address you, althoug! 
with some diffidence, fearing we may be misuoder 
stood, but will explain our position briesy. Sopa, 
to enlist your attention. . 

We are manufacturers of varnishes, colours. an. 
paints of all kinds, as well as oi! refiaers and cat 
offer at prices comparable with equal quality tar 
below those current. The difficulty of gett, 
representatives fully alive to the altered conditions 
of business, and first ascertaining buyers rejuve 
ments, compels us to conduct our business | 
correspondence, and we are willing to give bas 
consideration which would otherwise be givea 
representatives’ expenses in shape of a liberal 
commission for all business introduced to us 

We beg you will communicate with us oo this 

subject.” 
The barefaced character of this proposs 
coupled with the admitted *Giidence 
making it, is perhaps more calculated & 
excite amusement than indignation. It 's 
really an invitation to architects to become, 
ina sense, “travellers” for the firm, Une 
of our correspondents fears that te 
fact of these proposals continuing % 
be made to architects is an indication 
that there are «quarters where they are 
accepted, but we hardly think this is ~_ Y 
in the present instance we should attribute 
the sending of such a circular to sheet 
ignorance rather than to any intention - 
acting improperly. To people in trade the 
offer of a commission seems a natural way 0! 
getting business, and they cannot understand 
that professional men are in a tola'y 
different position. 








+--+ 
PuBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, Repcarn —The nage 
Urban District Council have decided to carry OY 


the scheme of their Engineer and Sarveyor (\'< 
James Howecroft) for improving the promena’e 
shelters and underground lavatories {0 





ladies and gentlemen, at an estimated cost 
8,oo0l. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


SESSION 1902-3 of the Architectural Associa- 
tion opened on Friday last weck in the 
Meeting-room of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, No. 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, 
W., when the President, Mr. H, T. Hare, took 
the chair. 

The Annual Report. 

The Committee report that during the fifty- 
fifth session of the Association, which ter- 
minated last May, steady progress has been 
made. The membership, which has pro- 
gressively increased during the past eleven 
years, reached the total of 1,425 at the close of 
the session. One hundred and two new mem- 
bers were elected, six were reinstated, and the 
losses by death, resignation, and other causes 
amounted to thirty-one. The Committee 
report that the day school has fully realised 
the anticipations of its founders, and has been 
attended by fourteen students ; eight have com- 
pleted one year’s course and entered offices as 
articled pupils, and it is hoped that all or nearly 
all will be joining the second year's course. 
The holiday work of the students during the 
Christmas and Easter vacations was very satis- 
factory, and great credit is due to the master, 
Mr. Arthur T. Bolton, and to Mr. E. F 
Reynolds, the assistant master, both of whom 
have spared no pains to make the school 
a success. Several visits have been 
paid to buildings and also to  work- 
shops. The day school has met with most 
gratifying support from the profession, and the 
idea of the second year’s course has been 
favourably received. The question of obtain- 
ing suitable premises in order to fulfil the 
requirements of the day and evening schools, 
library, and offices has continued to engage 
the attention of the Committee, and, although 
not yet settled, the matter may be said to have 
advanced a great step forward by the creation 
of a special fund for building. The donations 
and promises for this purpose amounted at the 
close of the session to 4,285/. This amount 
might not justify the Committee in embarking 
on a building scheme at present, but it went 
some way in that direction. The Association 
owes a debt of gratitude to Mr. W. H. Seth- 
Smith (past President) for his indefatigable 
efforts to obtain donations towards the new 
premises fund. The office, library, and 
common-room have been improved by the 
installation of electric light, but the work of both 
library and offices has been much hampered 
on account of the cramped accommodation. 
The Committee has taken over the manage- 
ment of the “A.A. Sketch Book,” and it is 
hoped that the list of subscribers to this publi- 
cation will increase considerably. Messrs. W. 
G. B. Lewis and W. A. Pite have continued to 
act as editors. The Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects has arranged 
that all drawings submitted in competition 
for the Institute prizes will be considered 
available for illvstration in the “A.A. Sketch 
Book" or “ Architectural Association Notes,” 
unless the author lodges an objection with 
the Institute within fourteen days of the 
publication of the award. “ Architectural 
Association Notes” has been ably edited 
by Mr. Herbert A. Satchell, with Mr. Francis 
Hooper as assistant editor. The cordial 
thanks of members are due to Mr. G. H. 
Fellowes Prynne, who had to relinquish the 
post of editor owing to pressure of professional 
work. The library has been largely used by 
members. A separate library has been pro- 
vided for the day-school students, and this has 
proved very useful. One hundred and ninety- 
eight individual students attended the studio 
and evening-classes. Although the numbers 
showed a slight falling-off compared with pre- 
vious sessions, the results attained were very 
satisfactory. The Classes of Design have again 
proved of great service to members, and the 
results of the session's work compares very 
favourably with previous years. The best 
thanks of the Association are due to the 
Visitors, who devoted much valuable time to 
the consideration of the designs submitted, 
and for their criticisms at the meetings of the 
classes. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, 

The Chairman proposed a hearty vote of 
thanks to the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects for its eleventh annual grant of 100o/. 
— the educational scheme of the Associa- 
ion, 


The motion having been heartily agreed to, 





Mr. H. Wilson for presenting to the library a 
portfolio of drawings, designs, and sketches by 
the late John Sedding. He was sure the gift 
would be very much appreciated by every 
member of the Association. Mr. Sedding’s 
work was known and appreciated by all the 
members, and any work of his, and any 
sketches, must be of great interest and value, 
both as a record and as a reference, 

The motion having been agreed to, the 
following gentlemen were elected members of 
the Association :—Messrs. A. Bough, C. J 
Graham, and J. R. Sanders. Fifty-nine gentle- 
men were nominated for election at the next 
meeting. 

Mr. R. S. Balfour, Hon. Secretary, announced 
the following donations to the library :-- 
“Architecture and Ornament of the Renais- 
sance and other Periods in Italy,” presented 
by Mr. A. J. Meacher; “ Picturesque West- 
minster,’ presented by Mr. Walter Emden ; 
“Orders of Architecture’ and “ Architectural 
Drawing,” presented by Mr. R. Phene Spiers ; 
the Banister Fletcher Bursary Report, and 
“ Drawings of Wren’s Dormitories,”’ presented 
by Mr. Arthur Stratton; “Designing Iron- 
work,” presented by Professor H. Adams ; 
“Shoring and Underpinning,” by Mr. Stock, 
and “Elementary Building Construction,” by 
Mr. C. F. Mitchell, presented by Mr. B. T. 
Batsford. 

A vote of thanks having been accorded to 
the donors, 

Mr. Balfour announced that certain classes 
of the Association would shortly commence. 
He also announced that the first meeting of 
the Discussion Section would be held on 
October 15, when Mr. N. F. Barwell will read 
a paper entitled, “Some Recent Theories Con- 
cerning Saxon and Early Norman Work in 
England.” 

The Chairman then proposed a hearty vote 
of thanks to the Bath Stone Firms for the hos- 
pitality extended to the Association in conduct- 
ing the members of the party over the Port- 
land Quarries recently.* The party had a 
very picasant day, and they felt indebted to the 
Bath Stone Firms collectively, and to Mr. 
Turner and Mr. Sansom individually. 

The vote of thanks was heartily agreed to. 


Prizes and Studentships. 


The Chairman then delivered the prizes and 
studentships for Session 1901-02 as follows :— 

A.A. Travelling Studentship, value 25/., and 
Stiver Medal.—L. G. Detmar. 

Second Prize, value 51.—G. S. Nicol. 

A.A. Me dal, value rol. 10s —Not awarded. 

Banister Fletcher Bursary, value 25 Guincas, 
and Medal —A. E. Richardson. 

Andrew Oliver Prize, value 3. 
Thomasson. 

Se ond Pr tzé, valuc 21. 2s —H. Kenchington. 

A.A. Scholarship, value gl. 4s. — W. A. 
Hodges. 

Banister Bursary Medal gained in 1900.—A., 
Stratton. 

Studio: Division 1.—], F. Schneider, drawings 
of old work, prize value tos. 6d.; H. L. 
Samson, study of ornament, prize value Ios. 6d. ; 


3.—W. J. M. 


H. L. Samson, construction, prize value 
10s. 6d. 
Studio: Division 11.—I. S. Davies, design, 


prize value ros. 6d.; A. E. Bullock, time 
sketches, prize value ros. 6d.; A. E. Bullock, 
study of ornament, prize value ros. 6d. ; A. E. 
Bullock, construction, prize value 103. 6d. ; 
H. L. Samson, perspective, prize value 103. 6d. 

Elementary Class of Design.—H. L. Samson, 
prize value 3/. 3s. and bronze medal; E. G. 
Stevenson, H. Hyams, certificates. 

Advanced Class of Design.—E. Gunn, prize 
value si. §s, bronze medal, and pass for 
modelling class; E. G, Theakston, certificate 
and pass for modelling class; L. Lee, A. G, 
Scott, J. N. R. Vining, passes for modelling 
class. 


ORDER OF MERIT: Lectures, Division I. 

Greek and Roman Orders.—E. G. Stevenson, 
book prize. 

Elementary Construction. —W. A. Hodges, 
book prize. 

English Architecture. —C. J]. Goodwin, book 
prize. 

Mediaval and Renaissance. —W. A. Hodges, 
book prize. 

Elementary Physics, Formula and Calcula- 
tions. —R, E. Stewardson, book prize. 

Plane and Solid Geometry.—S. T. Hennell, 
book prize. 











The Chairman proposed a vote of thanks to 


* See our last issue, p. #92, 


Division I, 

Materials, their Nature and Apflication— 
R. J. Tyndall, book prize. 

Construction.—G. Church, book prize. 

Drainage and Water Supply.—D. Anderson, 
book prize. 

Ventilation, Lighting, and Heating —G. M. 
Page, book prize. 

Mensuration, Land Surveying, and Levelling 
—D. Anderson, book prize. 


Lectures, 


Pre dent's Address. 
The Chairman then delivered the following 
address 
Fellow Members and Students of the 
Architectural Association. 

The first official duty your President is called 
upon to perform, that of addressing you at 
the opening of the session, is probably the 
most difficult and onerous of the many tasks 
which fall to his lot during his term of office. 
Time-honoured precedent, however, makes it 
impossible for him to avoid the duty, however 
much he might desire to do so, and it is a 
privilege not to be lightly set on one side. 1 
therefore take up the burden, not so much in 
the hope that | may be able to say anything 
which has not been often and better said by 
my predecessors in the chair, but rather that 
I may give the necessary opening to what 
promises to be one of the most successful and 
important sessions which the Association has 
seen. What diffidence I may feel is dispelled 
by the testimony of your presence here to- 
night, which witnesses to the fact that this 
annual address is no mere formality. The 
responsibility, however, increases yearly, and 
expands as the work grows, and our interest in 
an engaging and delightful calling makes it 
well that we should thus annually meet to take 
stock, as it were, of our position ; to review 
not only the past year, but the years which 
have gone beyond recall ; to see how we stand, 
to look ahead into the future vears, with what- 
ever they may bring us; and, while taking 
counsel with each other, to encourage our- 
selves for the great and far-reaching object we 
have in hand, viz., the advancement of archi- 
tecture, both as an art and a science. 
About fifty-five years ago the Architectural 
Association, which was then in formation, met 
in a coffee-house ; afterwards in Lyons Inn 
Hall. The same burning zeal which inspired 
the founders is, I truly believe, still with us— 
the flame has in no way become dim ; some of 
the founders are even still with us to-day, among 
them the venerable and esteemed Professor 
Kerr. From then till now is over an average 
lifetime, and the Association is now a full- 
grown and vigorous body, meeting, by the 
courtesy of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, in this their meeting room, our pro- 
ceedings fully reported in an admirable pro- 
fessional Press, and possessing a representative 
journal of its own production, not devoid, | 
venture to think, of literary merit. 
We cordially welcome here to-night many 
old friends, while a still vaster number con- 
tinue on our rolls whose sympathy and support 
are essential to our well-being and progress. 
Their sons and successors are with us, working 
with a full and free hand, while, it may be, 
their grandsons are now in the Student Corps 
which our roll encloses. The Architectural 
Association is truly vernal. If you would 
renew your youth, I know of nothing likely 
to be so invigorating and stimulating as your 
attendance at one of our annual gatherings. 

The labours of the Association have ever 
been of a self-denying character. In early days, 
and until within quite recent years, when the 
new educational move was inaugurated by my 
distinguished predecessor in the chair, Leonard 
Stokes, the work of the Association was 
carried on by mutual self-help of an entirely 
honorary character. The services thus rendered 
gratuitously were of a high and valuable order, 
and many of us here to-night gratefully 
acknowledge our deep indebtedness for the 
valuable instruction thus imparted. But what 
was suitable for that time is wholly inadequate 
for to-day. Not that the conditions have so 
changed that we can dispense with the in- 
formation of the past ; but modern require- 
ments are so exacting, and technical facilities 
offered by public bodies so great, that it 
became essential, not only to bring our curn- 
culum into line with those institutions, but to 
place the Association in such a position as to 
be able to be the head and fountain of archi- 
tectural education in London 

The establishing of the studio and the rent- 





ing of the present premises in Great Marl- 
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hborough-street was an enterprise viewed with 
fear and misgiving by many members. Those 
who pressed forward the scheme, fully believ- 
ing it to be urgently necessary to meet the re 
quirements of the time may now, however, 

mgratulate themselves on the success which 
has resulted, and on the benefits which the 
profession generally has derived from the 
facilities for study which have been atforded 

‘hose who have passed through this course ol 
training are only too ready to testify to the 
practical nature of the instruction they have 
received, and there is every reason to believe 
that the success of the past will be more than 
maintained in the future. 

rhe general principle of the old classes of 
design ts still maintaimed, in that the instruc 
tion or criticism is of a voluntary nature, con- 
ducted by a body of visitors specially invited, 
whose instruction is of the greatest value and 
advantage to the students attending the School 
f Design. We are glad that this old and well- 
proved system still continues, and with such 
excellent results, in our Association work, We 
have not yet embarked upon the actual teach- 
ing of design in principle and practice, but that 
this must form a definite item in our programme 
f the future is not difhcult to foresee. 

I am happy in having the privi 
recording the most successful result of 
year’s work of our newly established day 
school, which is now in a flourishing and 
vigorous infancy. The formation of this in- 
voived a vast amount of time and thought 
on the part of my immediate predecessor in 
the chair, and its successiul inauguration must 
be very gratifying to him. We have been 
most fortunate in securing as a master Mr. 
Arthur Bolton, to commence and complete the 
hrst year’s course. To inspire enthusiasm into 
the new students, and to fullv satisfy the 
intentions of a Committee who were keeping 
their eyes upon the future of the school, must 
have taxed the best and most genial of men. 
Everything has dovetailed in a most admirable 
way, and the success of the first and somewhat 
experimental year augurs weil for its long and 
growing influence. 

rhe year's work has, however, demonstrated 
beyond all possibility of doubt the absolute 
necessity tor other and more suitable premises. 

t needs no little skilful negotiation in our now 
very contined limits to make everything work 
with the smoothness so necessary in an educa- 
tional institution, How difficult this is may be 
judged from the fact that the day school hours 
are trom 6.45 to 5 and the evening school from 
6.30 to to. [tis unnecessary for me to reiterate 
what has been stated so often from this chair, 
that the Committee are still on the look-out for 
premises. I ask, however, for patience, fully 
expecting to be shortly able to make an 
announcement which, while fully mecting all 
our needs, will be gratifying to a degree to our 
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to teach—-in a measure—architecture, while 
its lofty aim is the improvement of the art. | 
do not by this mean to infer that it is possible 
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rus to outshine the brilliancy of the work of 
the ancients, or of the masters of the Gothic or 
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Renaissance periods. Our object is not to 
revive this or that period, but rather by the 
study, contemplation, and comparison of that 
which has gone before us in all that is noble, 
beautiful, and pure, to acquire those principles 
of proportion, those refinements and elegances 
fform and detail which have been the con- 
stant admiration of mankind in all ages. By 
such reflective study we seek to originate an 
inspiration which will subserve itse!f to the 
itilitarian requirements which our day and 
generation dewand from us as architects, form 
being subservient to purpose, and use put into 
eitect may be so suitably and constructively 
dressed as to commend its result not only to 
those who employ us, but to all intelligent and 
thinking observers of the beautiful and suitable 
inthe greatest of the constructive arts. We 
feel that the deeper, the wider, and the more 
analytical our study of the work of the past, the 
better shali we be equipped for the production 
of original work, and the less likely shall we be 
to tail into the dry and uninteresting groove of 
the mere copyist. We desire no “ New Art,’ 
casting aside in a moment the traditions of the 
past, but a steady and rational development on 
4 sure and solid foundation ; the same process 
ot development which has produced every- 
thing in art which bas been lasting and worthy 
of admiration, 
_ Gaur ideal is no doubt a very high one, and 
in order to achieve it so far as liesin our power 








we have collected for the guidance and instrac 
tion of our students if 1 may quote from a 
recent address) " Brains, similar to the collect- 
ing of rare books or works of art. ln our 
instructors we have a body of gentlemen of 
attainments which our predecessors in this As 
sociation would have envied. The require 
wnents of the fully qualihed architect cover so 
wide a range of knowledge, and true education 
is so lacking in most of us, that many are pre- 
vented from attaining the best results. We en- 
deavour to bring the average man, who comes to 
us with his mental capacities trained at a good 
school, in contact with the best brain power 
the profession can offer him, and this before 
bad professional mental habits are formed, 
which eventually would lead him to wander 
illogically from pencil to paper, and thence 
into practical being in a balding, which un- 
like a picture, cannot be painted out, or hidden 
away from the gaze of mankind, 

lam not afraid to assert that architecture in 
this country is cursed by ignorant mental 
habits which a simple and well-defined system 
of education would have rendered impossible. 
Even the genins (there are such, and we are 
glad to have them, thouch their percentage is 
smailto the generality of meni may promt in 
no stall degree by the training and knowlege 
we have to otter him. But it ts to the average, 
not the exceptional, man that I wish more 
especially to address myself. An employer seeks 
the services of an architect in his necessity ; 
that man usually is the average man. Gener- 
ally speaking, it is the all-round man of good 
average ability who, by dint of long, patient, 
and persistent study, is he who makes the 
nost successful and valued practitioner 
Speaking the other day of another profession, 
the President of the British Association said 
“It was in the abundance of ordinary plodding 
ability, thoroughly trained and methodically 
directed, that Germany at present has so com- 
manding an advantage. These weighty 
words abundantly express what it is the ob:ect 
of our Association to provide, and what, I sin 
cerely trust, it is the whole-hearted aim of our 
students to acquire 

We have no new style to invent. It would 
be as sensible to invent a new janguace for 
the British nation. But as we read Shake 
speare, Milton, and Addison, or study the 
elegancies in diction of Lamb, Barke, or 
Bright in writing and speaking in beautiful 


language, so our endeavours should be to 
graft upon ithe construction of our designs 


such sympathetic qualities as shall form a 
pertect marriage between the beauty and form 
of the architectural outlines and the practical 
necessities and objects of our buildings 

Our educational work is not to cram for an 
examination : far from it The examinations 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects do 
indeed test our work, but are a means, not 

we have in view. It to be re- 
that cramimers do exist. J again quote 
Professor Dewar's brilliant address, which is 
singularly applicable to us as architects 
‘There are,” said he, “plenty of chemists 
turned out now by our Universities, bat they 
are of no use for practical purposes. They 
are chockfu!l of formule. They can recite 
theories and they know text-books by heart. 
But put them to solve a new problem freshly 
arisen in the laboratory, and it will be found 
that their learning is ali dead. It has not 
become a vital part of their equipment, and 
they are ‘iloored’ by the first emergence of 
the unexpected.” Now, the end of all this is 
to show that our desire is to make our students 
learn to think “asa vital part of their mental! 
equipment, 

Much has been said, and much more no 
doubt will be said, on the much-vexed subject 
of architectural competitions, and I do not 
wish to enter upon a discussion of the question 
from its more controversial points of view. I 
am amongst those, however, who do not 
regard them as an evil to be fought against, 
ind eventually, if possible, abolished. The 
fact that they provide the young and obscure 
architect with his opportunity seems to me to 
be sutiicient to justify the principle without 
seeking further for reasons. Aimost every 
argument which has been urged against them 
has not been so much against the system as 
against the abuses which have occurred in 
their conduct ; these are undoubtedly prevent- 
able, and the remedy lies entirely in the hands 
of the profession. 

It is, however, of the educational aspect of 
competitions that I wish to speak. I know of 
no better means by which a young architect § 








can acquire knowledge and exp 
design than by taking part in a ¢ 

for a definite building for an actnat 

other way can he so well attach the p-. 
as well as the esthetic problems, and 
other way can he have an opportuni: 
paring his efforts with those of 

enced and practised architects. 1) 

is really to profit by such experie: 

must be a serious effort, carefull, { 
restudied until it appears to its auth 

perfect as he can make it, until he ‘ 
no possible objection or fault which is capa! 
of remedy. The brilliant idea, the fash of o¢ 
dashed oft in half an hour, never did and 
will succeed in a competition. And withal. 
young competitor (and [ might also adda» 
old one} must always cultivate the hab 
criticism, and must be always p: 
even anxious to admit his inferiority 
always have in mind that his task 
to ind a solution of the problem 
the best possible solution. This 
should be the object in all design npetit 
mpetition, but I fear it 
paratively few cases, judging by the w 
see around us every day The 
competition should give the nece 


or nos 


essential that the conduct of ¢ t 
should be beyond all question, and that eve: 
possible means should be adopted 
selection to secure the choice «: the 
design submitted. Matters have 
proved in this respect of late yea 
still remains to be done 
if they will, compel promoters t 
petitions in a satisfactory manner, and ali t 
who are working for this end should | 
support of every architect in their er 
Much a4 architects have to deplore 
ignorance and apathy of the pu! 
their art, I] believe there ts wi 





the less surely, developing a movernent t 
wards a better appreciation of architect 
The building pubhe are, | traly think, g 
anxious to have real architecture, ar 

+} sae it 


willing to pay tor it if they can get it 
our business to give it them, so far 
our power. 

keen to have buildings of which they 
proud, and which are not designed mert 
serve their { : 
occasionally an architectural arti 
daily press, evincing nearly always 
an ignorance of the subsect positively ap; 
ing, but still showing that there 

desire on the part of the publi 

It is much to be regretted that these a 
when they appear are so often incorre 
misleading. We, as architects, ma t 
do much to educate the pub 
matters. 

Without apo! 
to address myself more particular! 
younger colleagues, and especially 
members of our day school whom we are ia 
to cordially welcome within our rank: 
have entered one of the most fascinating 4 
noble of professions tt is possibic to sciect 
with diligence and devotion to 

you will find your work provide 
many recreahons Art is long, and |i 
best short, and you will find much t 
and delight you throughout your car 
not given to everyone to be a geniu 
indeed, it is well that it 1s not so, ins 
many such are impractical and 
dreamers in matter-of-fact world 
uitimate aim isto becomea refined and ¢ 
practising architect, and with this in view } 
will do well to organise your studi 
system which for reference will stand 5 
good service in after years. Retiect 
what I have said as to the cultival 
the mental habit. Analyse the reason” 
basis of everything. It 1s not enous 
sketch and draw. You must inquire 
investigate as to why this ts beautiful, and wi! 
that is unlovely. Above all, | would hav 

not regard your profession as merely 4 mc! 
of livelihood. That, of course, is a nece™ 
but if you are to excel, it must be your recre: 
tion, and, indeed, your life. The rea 
sweetest reward of your labour will alwas 
the appreciation of your fellow-Workers, \” 
know so well the difficulties you have "a0 5 
meet, and can estimate the measure © 
success, i 
it is all important that you should be caps 
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gy to our seniors 
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the idea that draughtemanship is architectur 
far from it, it is often the reverse, 5 
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draughtsmanship an architect is able to record 
his conceptions and to dissect his ideas. A 
well-known professor of architecture at the 
Royal Academy, in urging precision, advised 
his hearers to throw away their indiarubber. I 
advise you to do the reverse Do not be afraid 
of that invaluable means of erasure. Kub is 
and rub out until you have secured what you 
believe to be right. Above all things, do not 
work upon an emply head You might as 
well work upon an empty stomach and expect 
to have physical energy and activity But 
first feed your mind with examples, reflect 
upon and analyse these, whether from illus- 
trations or your own recorded sketches. Then 
put these on one side and conceive what 
is suitable {o the position and character of the 
subject in band. You may be only the average 
man, but by persistent study and patient 
endeavour, precept upon precept, line upon 
line, here a little and there a little, you will be 
able to build up a reserve of information which 
will be of great and lasting value. Any way, 
there is no room in the profession for the lazy 
man—I hope he is not here to-night—as the 
rewards which diligence brings have to be 
sought with love and labour. Your profession 
calls for some self-denial; it would not be 
worth much if it did not do so, perhaps some 
expenditure of midnight oil may be necessary, 
but this will not be detrimental if exercised 
with wisdom and moderation 

The priceless collections in our mus 
await your inspection and study, toget 
an appreciative knowledge of the best works of 
painting, sculpture, and the allied arts, both 
ancient and modern. The same may be said 
of the ancient buildings of London and the 
neighbourhood, ‘he best works of modern 
architects seem to me to be a faithful and hel 
ful study which is not fully taken advantage 
by our students. Our spring and sun 
visits, so admirably organised, will afford y 
facilities for going further aheid 

It has, I fear, become somewhat the cust 
to decry the particular value of sketching and 
measuring, while the standard of draught 
hip has advanced by leaps and bounds. In 
recent years it would appear that the healthy 
habit of sketching is not so universal as it wa 
twenty years ago. | commend it most earnestly 
to your careful attention. Nothing that I can 
say will be of so much advantage to you as the 
systematic and careful collection of figured 
sketches. I do not mean thereby 
tion of pretty pictures—a snapsho 
that—but the thoughtful study of an ancient 
feature, with a discrimination which gives, as 
far as possible, the reason why, is a valuable 
record ; and the fact of delineating impresses 
the study upon the mind for ever, and leaves a 
permanent intluence for good 

The reflective habit should also be cultivated, 
whether in the ntemplation of a noble 
building or the reading of a notable book 
is a good thing to sit before an old buildin 
and drink in its poetry ; to cultis 
of true criticism and inguiry. , 
love, is divine and indefinable, but it must 
pondered upon and pursued if it is to 
secured. 

In conclusion, I trust we shall return to 
studies and duties after the recess with re 
newed energies, and that we shall be intent 
upon carving for ourselves a little niche, and 
leaving some executed work behind us which 
shall make the world more beautiful than it 
was before, and call forth the approval of those 
who will follow us 
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Mr. Aston Webb, A.RA., said it was with 
very great pleasure that he proposed a vote 
of thanks to the President for an address in 
whic h there was a great deal of thought, and 
which would be very useful to members of the 
Association, It was twenty years that night 
since he (the speaker) occupied the Presidential! 
chair of the Association, and as he listened to 
the address he could not help thinking 
of that time, especially when the President 
spoke of the hope of having new premises. 
He spoke of a similar hope twenty years ago, 
and years before that other Presidents had 
breathed such hopes and had such aspirations 
But in the address to which they had just 
listened there was a sentence that seemed to 
suggest that before very long the President 
would do more than express a hope ; he would 
be able to tell them of a scheme which was 
arriving at fruition. He had been much struck 
by the changes which had taken place in the 
atfairs of the Association since he was Presi- 





dent. In those days the President was sclected 
from the striving, now he selected from the 
thriving ; in those days the President of the 


Association dreamt of buildis town halls 
now he was building them: in those days 
they looked with some awe upon the Royal 
Institute of British Architects - now, the Presi 
dent of the Association is an honoured member 
of its Council, and in those days the idea 
of the President of the Institute attending 


the opening meeting of the Association caused 

considerable flutter; but in these days, he 

was sure, it did n turn a_ hair He 

remembered very well when he was pre- 
2 


paring his address as President of the 
Association that the Secretary came to him 
looking very ser and said that the Presi- 
dent of the Institute was to be present on 
the occasion. He (the speaker) spent the next 
few days (they did not print the address in 
“A.A, Notes” then) in trying to bring the 
address up to a level equal to the occasion, but 


Mr. Street (the President of the Institute) did 
not come, and it was his sad duty a few weeks 
alterwards to voice the regret of the Associa 


tion at the great loss experienced by Mr. 
Street's death, and to represent the Association 
at his funeral in Westminster Abbey. He (the 
speaker) was very glad that one of his first 
duties as President of the Institute was to be 
present to express, on behali of the Institute 
the very great interest they had always 
taken, and did especially now take, in 
the work the Ass: ciat was carrying 
mn They recognised that the Association 
was almost unique amongst rofessional 


bodies—it was almo 
men of a profession 
cate themselves, a 
it educa 
nts was r 








assistance to the t 
would be found wiiling and anxious friends 
During his address the President had t hed 
upon one or two point t he (the speaker 
also proposed to deal with in his forth- 
yning address. One of those subjects was 
that of competitions—that, of course, appeared 
in every presidential address, both before 
the Association and t tituts All he 
could say that evening was that he thoroughly 
agreed with everything t esident had 
aid as to competition I t aticr 
f them, as he said, was that they atiorded 
in opportunity to the young and unknow 
irchitect That was really at the bottom 
{ the reason why this system prevailed 
It gave to the young architect the oppor- 
tunity of disting ig hin f which other 
wise he might have to wait f As to the 
day school, it cert: ¥y Wa i atter for con- 
gratulation that it had passed through a 
Veal ol ucee He 
personal acquaintance with th 


ind he believed it ha 
efficient: and he thought 
sost fortunate in getting Mr. Bolton to manage 
xe school As the President had said, the 
young members of the Association were 
embarking upon what was a very noble 
profession—-a profession which they could 
engage without doing anything low or mean— 
in which thev would serve their clients to the 
best advantage, and yet do nothing of which 
they need be themselves ashamed. That was 
a great point, and, as the President had also 
said, it was a profession which provides within 
its own bounds the recreation which all of them 
from time to time needed But to succeed 
meant hard work, though success was open to 
all. There was no projession, he thought, which 
was more open. Only one man could never 
reach the top, and that was the lazy man. One 
€ the most useful remarks ever made to him 
when he was a young man was made by an old 
friend, who said: “Fancy, if you arrive at 
thirty without knowing the general rudiments 
of your work!" He was about twenty-five at 
the time, and he began to fancy ; and although 
when he arrived at the age of thirty he had 
not, of course, anything like the general rudi- 
ments of knowledge he ought to have had, he 
felt that he had learnt a great deal more than 
he might have done but for that remark ; 
and now he handed it over to them to make 
use of. On behalf of the Institute he would 
conclude by expressing his interest in and 
appreciation of the work which the Association 
were carrving on 

Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith, in seconding the vote 
of thanks, said that the President had sketched 
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in an admirable no 
the work of the Association He was quite 
ure they would agree with the President 
remarks, the key-note of which was the key 





note of the presidentiz 











pr tial addresses at the Iritis! 
Association meeting this year, i.c., the def 
live system too often adopted in England 
teaching a great deal of matte a vast number 
4 facts and formule, thout evoking that 
spirit of inquiry and thought which was at the 
bottom of all true education Very earnest 
citorts were now being made in all directions 
to remedy the present defective system. No 
doubt many of them had noticed that Professor 
Sir Arthur Brooker, in his recent address at 
me of the ¢f lytechnics, took the same 
and gave them hope that that great idea 
would be para t t rga at 
# the Lond v t wi they 
were looking forward hope that 
it would ref Lond g.! 
n the gvenera art ence a 
literature, but a ! € i i the 
applied arts. At present the ity 
not r g e€ the ar re giv 
in London as being up to the versity sta 
dard. That was a misfortune it it a 
fact that the ea tr: g ect a 
them all round, had not. to the present ti 
been up to University standard. That 
was to be -hoped, would be remedied before 
long. The Kova Institute { f5ritis Arcl 
tects and the Association would have to make 
it a condition that ali their students and all ir 
candidates for examinat: had bee 
a proper general education be 
specialised in architecture. The aims rs 
Association, which the President had t , 
and with which, he was sure, they w ia 
agree most heartily, were summed up 1 
President himseli, who represented 
practice of architecture and those {| 
they felt were leading them in the t 
direction and he always thought that < 
man who represented the Associat 
time being should, as far as 5 
and be symbolical of, the leas W WET 
guiding institu f w M " 
was Pr it is tow € t ] 
days ago that the gre t 
studied one pic LWeive i and tw € 
nights in order: t lake | ent € 
jid not ad e working like that, a 
Was! loubt that the Associat ide 
Work stead and that h ee gr 
1 their succe 
M: hn Slater Sup; ng 
thanks, said va € that : 
dent had ment ed the 1 K W 
former Presidents ha the As 
Mr. Leonard Stoke The coe 
educational scheme { the 
very largely due to him. N € 
sat on the Committee + Mr. Stok 
sided over—before and aiter his | i 
without ieeling thatto his tact a 
the face of great difhculties the succe t 
scheme was du With regard tot 
new premises for the Ass ai t 
dent had been very re wt. It 
to any e tha’ the j i 
able for the Ass i the ung 
able locality ar te the fg 
money necessary—wa ea ca 
task. He wa at 
dent's statement ts of the A 
tion, /.<.. to teac i mecasure, architec 
He liked that reserve very muc! DU Cc oW 
very glad to hear the advice the Pres lent i 
to students of architecture as to the 
education. It was n ind more necessary 
for an architect who wast € success t 
an educated gentleman, and to bring that 
it was necessary to get at the parent 
guardians rather than the student t 
in that meeting saw 1 Of the paper 
in in the Preliminary ! t ation of the 
tute (which had thing 1 wit irchite 
ture, but only t! n dina 
of educat: they would be { tively appa 
and would wonder how persons W 
such a small education as those 
showed wid possibly rope ¢ ICO 
as architects. The more the students 


Association r, it : 
heart the fact that they must learn to think, 
better it would be for them in regard 
what the President had said as to the inte 
which the public took in architecture ana 
wav thev were helped or other wise by 
public press, the point was one which ough 
to be made more of. The articies which 





peared in the non-professional papers on f 


wer the general drift of 
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fessional subjects seemed to be intended for 
people who knew little about the subject, and 
were written by people who knew less. He 
wished the public press, too, had not such a 
high opinion of the modesty of architects as it 
would seem they had from the accounts they 
gave of the opening of any building. In such 
accounts the name of the architect responsible 
for the work was generally omitted. He 
looked forward with interest to the work of the 
session which had been so auspiciously opened 
that evening. He noticed from the syllabus 
that some of the papers went very far afield : 
from the paper on the archaic twilight of 
Homer (if they were likely to hear anything 
luminous on that period they would be thankful) 
to the modern and ever fresh and new subject 
of competitions. With such a syllabus, he 
felt sure the meetings would be very interest- 
ing. When the elders of the profession thought 
of the means of education existing when they 
were students and compared them with the 
present, they could only wonder that they had 
met with any success at all. 

Mr. C. Harrison Townsend, who also sup- 
ported the vote of thanks, said he was very 
glad the President had urged upon them the 
necessity of study, study, study. No doubt the 
President would agree that besides study, 
besides education, there was something clse 
which went to the making of an architect. A 
successful architect was not all education ; he 
was not all learning ; there had to be in him 
acertain aspiration which the poverty of the 
English language compelled him to call the 
gift for invention. A man might study; he 
might know ; he might be acquainted from 
beginning to end with all the text books ; but 
without the quality of invention they were of 
little use, and “invention” did not mean a 
gift for adaptation; it did not mean the 
ability to dig in the past, to disinter the past 
and to bring it forward and make it subser- 
vient in our own day; but it did mean the 
general impression of the past made on our 
mind, and the result—not of the things of the 
past, but of the sense of the past—showing 
itself in our work. He cordially agreed with 
the President's positive prohibition of the 
young architect's wish to create a new style, 
or even to think of a new style. They could 
not invent a new style ; all they could do was 
to work with the materials gathered from the 
past, and translate them into their work 
through themselves. Though we talked the 
language of Milton, Shakespeare, or Addison, 
we did not chop sentences out of their essays or 
poems, string them together, and call them 
our own work. We educated ourselves to 
speak the English of the great masters of the 
past by studying those masters. We must 
educate ourselves to be architects of beauty by 
speaking the language of to-day, and speaking 
it just as, in great measure, we are acquainted 
with the best in the past. 

Mr. E. W. Mountford, in congratulating the 
Association in having Mr. Hare as _ their 
President, said he did not think there was any 
man living whose work had shown such con- 
sistent improvement as had that of their Presi- 
dent. He was glad to observe that the 
President referred to architecture as a 
“calling.” There had been many discussions 
as to whether it was a profession or an art, 
but the difficulty seemed to be got over well 
by referring to architecture as a calling, It 
was really not worth while to spend time, as 
some gentlemen did a few years ago, in con- 
sidering whether it was a profession or an art. 
So long as an architect did his level best to 
design well in his own way and produced more 
or less good work, it did not matter what that 
work was called; the work would be there to 
speak for itself. He would emphasise one 
remark the President had made, /.c., as to the 
necessity of studying modern work as well as 

old. He had a very strong impression that some 
of the old buildings we admired so much now 
would not have called forth that admiration if 
we could have seen them when they were 
new. He was quite sure that if some of the 
old churches we see and admire so much 
were being erected now we should have 
articles in the professional Press showing how 
entirely bad they were ; it was owing to the 
kind hand of Time that many of them were so 
beautiful. Consequently, there was hope for 
their work to-day. No one knew what it 
would be like three or four hundred years 
hence—if it should be standing. The study of 
modern work was very desirable ; they saw 


one condition—that the 
of such ability as really to assist in throwing 


He believed that buildings were being erected 
now which were quite equal to anything 
which was ever put up in England, and that 
in future days the work of the early twentieth 
century would be much studied by A.A. 
students, and he believed the study would be 
to their advantage. 

Mr. Webb then put the vote of thanks to the 
meeting. The motion having been agreed to 
very heartily, 

The Chairman, in reply, said he regarded 
it as a great honour to be their President, 
especially having regard to the number of 
distinguished men who had already occupied 
that chair. The position was a responsible 
one, but he should spare no effort to render 
the session as successful and useful as any 
which had passed. Many very important 
subjects of the greatest consequence to the 
Association were looming in the immediate 
future, and he was fully conscious that 
the dealing with them would require careful 
consideration on the part of those who had 
the direction of the Association in their hands. 
No thought would be spared by himself or 
the Committee in dealing with those questions. 
As to what had been said about the importance 
of the general education of architects, he 
thought they could congratulate themselves 
on the improved type of students who were 
now entering the Day School—scholars from 
public schools—and it looked as though the 
general education of the coming generation 
of architects would be very much better than 
it had been in the past. 

The Chairman then announced that the next 
meeting would be held on the 17th inst., when 
Mr. T. R. Spence is to read a paper on “ Homer 
and Architecture.” Mr. Slater, he said, seemed 
to be in doubt as to what sort of information 
Mr. Spence could give them. He might say 
that Mr. Spence was an enthusiastic student of 
Homer, and his knowledge of the subject, and 
of the subject in connexion with architecture, 
was really second to none. Mr. Spence would 
have many things that were new and interest- 
ing to tell them, presented from the point of 
view rather of the painter than of the architect 
—a point of view from which matters were not 
often looked at in that room. He looked for- 

yard to a most instructive paper and he hoped 
there would be a good attendance. 

The meeting then terminated. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Art Fournal devotes an article to the 
work of Mr. Hugh Cameron, and Mr. Claude 
Phillips continues his learned critical analysis 
of the Wallace collection, dealing in this issue 
with the Netherlandish pictures, especially the 
examples of Rembrandt. In regard to the 
“Ideal Landscape" by this painter, the illus- 
tration of which is placed at the head of the 
article, we quite agree that Rembrandt in this 
instance appears as a romancist in landscape 
instead of a realist; it is curious how the 
landscape seems to tell its own story in this 
sense ; itis so obvicusly a “composition,” in 
which elements not generally found united in 
an actual landscape, are brought together and 
arranged for pictorial effect. Among the 
illustrations to Mr. Hugh Macmillan’s serial 
article on “Rothiemarcus” is an exceed- 
ingly fine study of Highland scenery, “ Rocks 
above Loch Eunach,” from a drawing by 
Mr. Scott Rankin. Mr. Wallace Rimington’s 
water colours form the subject of an article b 
Miss Ellen Browning ; the subjects illustrated, 
mostly architectural, show better, to our think- 
ing, in black and white than they do in colour. 
Mr. Day contributes an article on “ Tooled 
Bookbindings,” in which he gives good advice 
as to the advisability of leaving a certain propor. 
tion of the leather surface untouched, several 
of Mr. de Sauty’s designs (which are the 
best among those illustrated) giving examples 
of the effect resulting from this judicious 
reserve on the part of the tooler. There is an 
imaginary (?’) discussion between Mr. 
Brewtnall and Mr. Day on “ Book Illustration,” 
the question being whether illustrations are 
really a desirable addition to a well-written 
story. The argument seems to be “drawn,” 
cach disputant retaining his own opinion—Mr. 
srewtnall for, Mr. Day against the illustration. 
We are decidedly with Mr. Brewtnall, on 
illustrations are 


such a lot that they could improve upon or light on the characters and scenes, and not 


great deal that they could genuinely alate! 
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is the use of a book without pictures >” - 

— > . : aid 
Alice in Wonderland ; and that is the attitug 
of the general public mind. We have jen 

; Ae just 
heard this week of a book-club in 4 small 
country town where a resolution has been 
assed that “no magazines should be subse; ibed 
or except illustrated ones.” There js the 
“reading public” at one stroke. Unguestion. 
ably Lewis Carroll's books owe an immense 
debt to Tenniel’s illustrations ; but these are 
exceptionally good ; there is real fenius in 
them. Thackeray injured “ Vanity Fair” ana 
“Pendennis” by his own illustrations, which 
are only a vexation to the reader. Dickens 
whose literary weakness was a tendency to 
caricature, suffered still more by the yy! 
garity of Hablot Browne's illustrations . and 
in spite of a few happy hits in Mr. Hugh 
Thompson's illustrations to Jane Austen. on 
the whole the possession of them is no advan. 
tage to the reader. And in magavine litera. 
ture there can be no doubt that the admirable 
character of the illustrations in the Cen/i, 
Harper, and Scribner has too often availed to 
pass off very inferior literary matter ; a poor 
or flippant story is made tolerable by clever 
illustrations ; and in so far, in periodical litera 
ture, the book-illustrator's art has been a bad 
influence. 

The Magazine of Art announces an im- 
portant change and enlargement in its con. 
tents and illustrations, which will be 
accompanied by a reduction in price. It is 
intended to give more examples of colour 
reproduction by the more refined and com. 
plete methods now obtainable; and there 
is to be a new fount of type and 
improved paper. The present issue 
cludes “Fragments of My Autobiography 
by Rosa Bonheur, with a number of 
reproductions from various studies of animals 
The slight autobiographical sketch gives some 
interesting details of the artist's early life and 
studies, including spending whole days in the 
slaughter-house at Roule to study the animals. 
As she observes, “ one must be greatly devoted 
to art to stand the sight of such horrors, in the 
midst of the coarsest people,” who seem to 
have received her in anything but a friendly 
spirit. ‘“ The Leek School of Embroidery and 
its Work " is the subject of an article by Mr. W 
Shaw Sparrow, and there is one on “ A Modern 
Iiiuminator,” Miss Jessie Bayes, of whose 
work, however, we get only the design, not the 
colour. “Studies in English Costume” by Mr 
Richard Heath, deals with the ladies costume of 
the George II. period. The article goes to 
show that it was in this period that a reaction 
took place against stiffness and conventionality 
in dress forms, and that this reaction was very 
closely connected with the love of flowers 
which was a characteristic of the period. We 
hope the subject will be continued ; it is onc of 
considerable artistic interest. 

The Berliner Architekturwelt is largely 
occupied with illustra ions of villa architecture, 
partly executed works, partly designs in the 
Berlin Art Exhibition of 1902. Among these 
are studies for a garden house by Herr 
Schwager, and an interior of a sitting-room )y 
Herr Biberfeld (both of Berlin), which are of 
considerable interest and originality, the more 
so as they are free from the ** gimcrack “ taste 
which is the besetting sin of German villa archi- 
tecture. Some other interiors from the same 
exhibition, on other pages, are of good quality; 


these appear to be photographs of built-up 
interiors and actual furniture. Among the 
various illustrations of sculpture and painting 
from the Art Exhibition, is an admirably 


1 


characteristic painting, “ Kirchgang,” by Hert 
Eckhardt, of Berlin (four old women on their 
way to church through the fields), 2 capital 
example of genre painting. 

The Architcktonische Rundschau numbers 
among the illustrations of its last issuc a \ ew 
of the front of the Allgemeinen Zetiunss 
offices at Munich, the ground story of which 
has the merit of showing a frank and unaticcied 
treatment of iron construction, unfortunately 
contrasted by the terrible detail of the gave 
which forms the central feature. Pro ess0r 
Diilfer, of Munich, isthe architect. No building 
of great importance is illustrated. The front 
of the Public Library at Stuttgart, by \!\' 
Eisenlohr and Weigle, of that city, shows 40 
interesting attempt to make a roof-garden a0 
architectural as well as a recreative feature, We 
presence of the garden being symbolised by a 
light colonnade rising from the parapet, witha 
wooden architrave, around which, and around 
the columns, climbing plants are twining. A 








avoid with advantage, and really they saw al merely for the sake of making pictures. “ What 





rough-cast and half-timber villa at Faulenbach 
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by Herr Leinweber, of Munich, shows a new 
decorative treatment of the inner faces of the 
exterior window shutters, as they appear when 
opened back against the wall, by a system of 
alternating light and dark bands painted (or 
otherwise produced) in undulating lines drawn 
slantwise up the shutter ; the effect is rather 
good. , ' 
The Antiquary contains an interesting article 
by Mr. J. Russell Larkly on the Church of the 
Blessed Virgin at Burham, Kent; a deserted 
church on the banks of the Medway. The 
article is illustrated by some eketches of detail. 
One of the characteristics of the structure is 
the use of tufa blocks in portions which are of 
Norman date. Mr. W. E. A. Axon contributes 
notes on Miltenberg (Bavaria), an interesting 
and little-known locality. Mr. Sheppard con- 
cludes his article on “ Hull Merchants’ Marks.” 
Blackwood has an important article on “ The 
Treasury and Art in Scotland,” giving an 
account of the state of official encouragement 
to art study at present existing in Scotland, and 
the history of its development, so far as it has 
developed. It appears that an institution called 
“ The Board of Manufactures " is the custodian 
of the Scottish National Gallery, and it con- 
ducts a school of design, now, it is averred, of 








points out that the real element of danger lies 
not in the motor-car itself but in the driver, 
and that he is not at present required to have 
any legally recognised qualification. No more, 
it might be replied, has the driver of an ex- 
press train ; but the cases are not quite similar, 
since the train driver is in the employ of 
a company which exists for the special pur- 
pose of conducting railway travelling, and the 
driver is either brought up under their own 
eye or comes to them with a character from 
another railway company; whereas the 
amateur owner of the motor-car may have 
no capacity for judging of the competency 
of his driver, and has no certificate but 
that perhaps of another amateur owner. The 
argument in favour of a legalised certificate for 
the motor-car driver is therefore, we think, 
reasonable. Mr. Harmsworth is in favour of 
registration and the large identifying number 
on the car ; he admits that it is disagreeable 
and contrary to the habits of Englishmen in 
regard to private vehicles, but the road between 
San Remo and Cannes convinced him of its 
necessity. 

The Fortnightiy Review contains an article 
by Mr. Claude Phillips on the Bruges Exhibi- 
tion. The main point of the article is the 





little use to the linen manufacture (for the good 
of which we gather that it was originally 
started), and, according to the painters, of still 
less use to them :— 


“ Founded, as has been said, for the purpose of 
training designers for the linen manufactories, this | 
school did good work for many generations of 
students. It appears that in later years its chief 
purpose was to capture medals at South Kensing- | 
ton : it became a prey to the deadly system of pay- | 
ments by results. That phase passed when the! 
Science and Art Department changed its methods, | 
but the tradition remained in Edinburgh ; and | 
though the school is now in a state of semi-pupilage | 
to the Scotch Education Department, it appears to | 


be gradually verging towards petrification The} 
cause of its decay is not far to seek. No teacher, | 
however skilful, can do good work without constant 


stimulus from without. . The School of Desig: 
has no rival: it has no visitors; it appears to 
pursue a Sefene course on definite lines without 
regard to the bent of its pupils or the advancement 
of public taste. Such, at any rate, are the asser 
tions of many competent to judge, who desire new 
methods, who aim at different way. . . rhe 
joard is also the patron of a School of Applied 
Art, which is reported to have been ci great advan 
tage toarchitects. Further, it possesses a collection 
of casts of antique sculpture, badly arranged, no | 
doubt, but still capable of being of use to the! 
student of the history of ancient art. For practical | 


| Hubert; at all events, that the two are more 
| distinct in style and genius than has hitherto 


lindulgent spirit than we fear we could have 


| Harwood, is a description of work in the iron- 
| mining region on Lake Superior. 


endeavour to distinguish, on sound critical 
grounds, the work of the two Van Eycks ; the 
writer's position being that Hubert is by far 
the greater artist, in conception, at all events ; 
that Jan Van Eyck has been credited with 
work which should rightly be attributed to 


been supposed 

The Pal! Mal! Magazine contains an article 
by Mr. Chauncey Depew on “Impressions of 
London and Londoners in Coronation Year.’ 
It is more concerned with impressions of the 
London people and their ways than with the 
architectural and decorative aspect of the 
capital, though the general aspect of the 
decorations is touched upon, in a rather more 


accorded toit. “An Iron Golconda,” by Mr. 


Scribner contains an article by Mr. Russell 
Sturgis on the work of the American sculptor, 
Mr. Ward, who is now undertaking a very 
important piece of public work, the sculpture 
for the tympanium of the rew Stock Exchange, 
New York, a building to which we have before 
referred, and which is now approaching com- 
pletion. We do not gather what is to be the 


TN 








Harper contains an article by Mr. C. Mulford 
Robinson on “ Art Effort in British Cities,” a 
subject which the writer says is of peculiar 
interest to Americans because the conditions 
under which such effort is carried on in Eng- 
land are more similar than in any Continental 
country to the conditions existing in American 
cities. The article is rather descriptive 
than critical, and is written in a very fair and 
impartial spirit. Mr. Robinson seems much 
struck with the prevalence of the Art School 
everywhere in English provincial cities. 
Nevertheless he thinks (and we can hardly 
differ from him) that “municipal art is not 
advanced in English provincial centres. From 
that standpoint they are in a transition stage. 
They have grown rapidly, and, as a rule, 
content to expend their energy in laying 
foundations for future civic glory, the ugly and 
gross has been suffered to show upon the 
surface. Below are the efforts that will tell: 
firm, intelligent, honest grasp of municipal 
monopolies, and a thorough and far-reaching 
art instruction.”” One criticism, however, is 
worth quoting, on a matter which, owing to 
habit, would not perhaps occur to an English 
critic :-— 

“To an American, nothing is as striking, in the 
half-suburban residence quarters of an Engiish city, 


as the high wails that enclose the gardens. Edgbas- 
apres 
t-€ 


ton, which is the fashionable west-end suburb of 
Birmingham, may be taken a3 a type of if. The 
broad streets, overhung by noble trees. curve and 
wind in a most fascinating manner, presenting topo- 
graphical advantages of rare loveliness; but the 


houses on either side of the road are enclosed 
high walls of brick and stone. Now and again the 
luxuriant ivy gives to these walls a beauty of their 
own, aod trees spreading their branches over them 
suggest coolness, seclusion, and beauty within. Put 
such amenity to the public way has come not 
because of the walls, but in spite of them, and the 
»bserver who takes the «sthetic standpoint sees, 
when he goes to a newer suburd where the wal’s 
are of glaring brick, and the bighway, that really 
runs between pleasant gardens, has become a prison 
walk, what sacrifice of city beauty is made by this 


custom to unconscious selfishness—or, in politer 
phrase. to that ind vidualism that is peculiar of the 
nation 


“ Peculiar to,” we suppose he means ; but the 
point is worth consideration. The origin of 
the walls is really, of course, the pardonable 
desire for privacy which is “ peculiar of " tt 
English household 

The R f we includes an article by 
M. Van der Smissen on “Accidents du Travai', 
in which the writer reviews and compares the 
working of the law in regard to workmen's 


purposes these casts, however, are of no value | precise nature and subject of the tympanium compensation for accidents as it exists in 


The cast-marks are, in most cases, obliterated : | 
successive coats of paint have obscured the anatomy | 
of the figures, and to the student who desires to | 
become either a painter or a sculptor they are not | 
merely useless, but actually harmful, objects of 

study.” 1 
The list of pictures which are in the! 
Scottish National Gallery, and of those which | 
are not there, is depressing, but cntirely tallies | 


ishow, by illustration of Mr. Ward's other 


group ; the object af the article seems to be to 


works, that he was the right man to do it. 
The illustrations, we fear, go to confirm the 
impression that American sculptors have not 
achieved style in sculpture yet. Those shown 
in this article strike one as well-meaning, but 
nothing more. Under “ The Field of Art’ M. 





with our own recollection. Here the Board | Sandier’s interesting article on the Louvre, to 
“has acted according to its lights—and its| which we referred last month, is concluded. 
purse.” The Imperial Treasury has done little | In the same number Mr. P. G. Hubert writes 
for the establishment. The general suggestion an article on the American Fire Department's 
of the writer of the article is that Scotland has | Work, under the title “ Fire-Fighting To-day 
been starved in respect of art; that conse-| and To-m wrow.” We gather from it, at all 
quently the official art institutions of the|events, that the Americans are thoroughly 
country are in a moribund state. and that | satisfied with their own system, and convinced 
something should be done by the Imperial | that they have nothing to learn from any other 
Government to give them the means of new | country. Thedescription oi the Americansystem 
life. | and apparatus ought, however, to be of general 

The Monthly Review follows other examples linterest. We gather that in the street fire- 
with the inevitable article on Rodin, by Mr. | alarms it is not necessary to break a glass, but 
T. Sturge Moore, who is not quite so far gone | you have to “turn a handle to the right” to 
as some of the Rodinists, and even admits |open the box, and when there is real danger a 
that the excellence of the idol may be a sub-|Pervous person can hardly even follow this 
ject of discussion and difference of opinion ;| Simple direction. If this is the usual arrange- 
but he discusses the Balzac monstrosity as if | ment, however, it shows a faith in the good 
it were a serious work of art—" The question is, lsense of the public not to sound the alarm 
does marble lend itself to such a treatment ot | Peediessly which will hardly be felt here, 
form, and on that colossal scale Treatment; Where even the glass has been frequently 
ofform! Why, the very point is that there is | broken to send sham messages. rhe writer of 
no form at all. As with so much of the/| the article makes a wise practical remark as to 
present-day literary writing on art, the article | the duty incumbent on citizens to acquaint them- 
is exceedingly vague in its expressions, and | Selves with the whereabouts of the nearest fire- 
one doubts whether the writer distinctly | alarm, so as to be able to go straight fo it in an 
knows what he means hiniself. “The Laocoon | emergency without losing time. He mentions 
fails where the Metopes of the Parthenon | 4 case where two children were suffocated in a 
succeed ; for, with all its ability, it does not | house while a citizen who did not know where 
convince us of its propriety, but is at once per- the nearest fire-alarm was ran “two blocks out 
ceived to possess what beauty it has on a of the way "to find one (we presume there is 
lower plane.” Now, what is the real meaning | one in every block). “* Those two minutes cost 
of that in plain and definite English ? two lives.” This is a lesson which London 


The National Review contains an article on | residents might take to heart. How many 
“The Serious Problem of the Motor-car,” by | london householders know exactly where their 
Mr. Alfred Harmsworth ; an advocate’s article, | nearest fire-alarm is if they were suddenly 


Germany, Belgium, and France. The English 
law on the subject is not taken into con- 
sideration 
In the Gentleman's Magazine Mr. Crawley 
Boevey writes an article, under the title of 
“ Strong as Iron,’ which is a historical sketch 
of some of the old English iron mines and 
jorges ; and Mr. Gerald P. Gordon contributes 
one on “Some Early Art Sales,” the adjective 
“early” not denoting anything before the 
seventeenth century, towards the close of which 
the interest in art sales seems to have arisen. 
The article contains some interesting gossip in 
regard to old collectors and auctioneers, 
eR 
THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
Tue first meeting of the London County 
Council after the summer recess was held on 
Tuesday in the County Hall, Spring-gardens, 
Sir J. McDongal!, Chairman, presiding. _ 
Loans. —On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee it was agreed to lend South- 
wark Borough Council 12,92 for sewerage 
works : Battersea Borough Council, 5,000/. for 
electric lighting purposes ; Hackney B wrough 
Council, %6 for a street improvement; 
Lewisham Borough Council, 2,250/. tor a 
bridge improvement ; Fulham Bor ugh © un- 
cil, 25,0007. for electric light mstalaton , 
Lewisham Borough Council, 4,250/. for under- 
ground sanitary conveniences , Stepacy Union, 
6.1001. for the erection of schools ant c tage 
homes ; Southwark Union, 3,200/. tor drainage 
works at the workhouse ; Bethnal Green 
Guardians, 3,785/. for completion of the infir- 
mary ; Hackney Union, 15,000/. for the erection 
of casual wards, and for other Werk , Ho.born 
Union, 2,000/, for erection of casual w ards, &c. ; 
Battersea Borough Council, 650/. for e’ectric 
lighting works of public librames ; Wo — 
Borough Counctl, 2,300. for works at public 
baths ; Poplar Union, 8,000/, for various pur- 


ool. 








but not a prejudiced or unreasonable one, He | called upon to find it ? 


poses ; Mile End Old fown Guardians, 1,30 
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for purchase of premises required for poor- 
law purposes; and Islington Guardians, 16,000/. 
for infirmary buildings. Sanction was also 
given to the following loans :—Westminster 
City Council, 4,000/, for plant for street 
cleansing, 1,800/. for provision of hydrants, 
and Soy. for street lighting; Hampstead 
Borough Council, 2,830/. tor boundary walls at 
stoneyard. 

Chairman's Annual Address,—The greater 
part of the sitting was occupied in the reading 
of the Chairman’s annual address. In speak- 
ing of improvements, the Chairman said the 
Council had carried through four schemes of 
improvement on the recommendation of the 
Improvements Committee, at an estimated 
cost of 362,552/. During the year one im- 
portant improvement was completed—namely, 
the construction of Tower Bridge-road. Con- 
siderable progress had been made with thirty- 
three improvement schemes in course of 
execution—the two most important of which 
were the new street from Holborn to the 
Strand, and the Westminster improvement 
scheme. Some of the improvements now 
being undertaken were in districts rich in 
historical associations. Wherever possible, 
buildings of historical interest were preserved, 
but when it was absolutely necessary to 
demolish them, the greatest care was taken to 
preserve the most intcresting portions. More- 
over, during the work of excavation vigilance 
was exercised to secure and preserve any 
objects of archeological interest which might 
be brought to the surface, a reward being 
otiered to the finders thereof. In that work oi 
preserving objects of interest the Committee 
had had considerable assistance from the 
Historical Records and Buildings Committee. 

Speaking of the Main Drainage Committee, 
he said :— 

“The Committee supervises and advises the 
Council ou the all-important work incidental to the 
conveyance, treatment, and disposal of the sewage 
and main drainage from an area of 1404 square 
miles, with a population of 5,157,435 persons. The 
magnitude of the work may be judged from the fact 
that 85,505 millions of gallons of crude sewage were 
chemically treated at the precipitation works last 
year. This enormous volume represents an average 
How of nearly 235 millions of gallons every day 
The quantity of sludge taken to sea was the largest 
on record for any one year, and amounted to 
2,479,000 tons, or nearly 48,000 tons a week, The 
net maintenance expenditure was 246,694/. which 
is equivalent to a rate of 1°63 in the pound, while 
the outlay on capital account amounted to 
175.9208. It may be interesting to recall the 
fact that the net capital cost of the system as 
at present established has been §,365.490/,, of which 
a sum of 1,501,613/. has been incurred by the 
Council during the thirteen years of its existence 
Phe work of the Committee being more or less 
of a technical nature has figured but little in the 
debates of the Council, but the unobtrusive manner 
in which it has been done speaks none the less of 
its ethciency. The growth of the population of 
London since the establishment of the main drainage 
system about forty-five years ago has, however, 
made it iacumbent upon the Council to take 
measures for providing additional main sewer 
accommodations, and the special feature of the 
year’s work has been the progress of the extension 
of the system. The expenditure voted by the 
Council previously to March 31 in respect of the 
scheme amounted :to 1.263,co0o/, but the final com- 
pletion of the scheme, including the construction of 
large intercepting sewers from east to west of 
London, and the provision of additional machinery 
at pumping stations, iavolves an estimated expendi- 
ture of 2,.947,000/. Sections which are estimated to 
cost 267,390/. are already well advanced, while the 
amount actually paid during the year was o3,217/. 
The Committee is impressed with the importance of 
pressing forward the work as rapidly as possible, 
and every endeavour is made to retain the system 
in an etlicient state to meet present and prospective 
demands.” 

As to bridges, he said -—“ The Thames Tunnel 
Act, goo, empowered the Council to construct a 
tunnel under the Thames from Rotherhithe to 
Ratclitf. The scheme is being steadily advanced, 
some 77,000. having been expended in the acquisi- 
tion of property. A draft scheme for rehousing the 
2,397 persons of the working classes who will be 
displaced has been submitted to the Home Secre- 
tary, and every effort is being made to secure that 
the necessary accommodation shall be ready before 
any of the persons are actually displaced. It is 
expected that the drawings for the construction of 
the tunnel will be completed by the end of the year, 
and the contract let in the early part of 1903. The 
total length of the tunnel will be 6,825 ft., or about 
1} miles, the external diameter will be 30 ft.. or 3 ft 
wider than the Biackwall Tunnel, and sufficient to 
sbtain a way of 17 ft. in width, and two 
1aotways each 4 ft. in. wide Vauxhall 
Bridge, s+ far as the work of ree mstructing the 
piers anc abutments is concerned, is tapidiy ap- 


proaching completion, and it is hoped that matters 
may be sufficiently advanced to let the contract for 
the superstructure in the early part of next year. 
About 106,000/. has been expended upon the work, 
which should bave been completed in March, 19o!. 
The contractors, Messrs. Pethick Brothers, having 
completed only two-thirds of the work, the Council's 
Eogineer has exercised the power conferred upon 
him by the contract, and has called upon the con- 
tractors to provide more plant and engage more 
men and to work by night as well as by day 
whenever practicable. The work of recon- 
struction of Bow Bridge, Cat-and-Mutton Bridge, 
and Rosemary Branch Bridge is in band. ... 
With regard to ‘housing,’ good progress has been 
made with the development of the Totterdown 
Fields estate, Tooting, where cottages may be 
expected to be ready for letting in the late autumn. 
A new estate at Old Oak Common-lane, Hammer- 
smith, has also been purchased. This estate is 
within the county, and will, on its so acres, afford 
accommodation for some 9,200 persons. Under 
Part I11. of the Housing Act of 18jo and under the 
Act of 1900, the Council has power to acquire sites 
inside or outside the county and irrespective of any 
obligation The Metropolitan Borough Councils 
also have powers uader the Housing Acts to pro- 
vide accommodation within and without their 
boroughs. To prevent any clashing in the exer- 
cise of these powers between the Central and the 
Local Authorities, a conference, has been held and 
resolutions passed which are fully set out in the 
Committee's report. The Council has now about 
348 acres of land acquired tor ‘housing’ purposes 
at a cost of 217,000/,, and upon this land dwellings, 
chietly cottages, for about 68,coo persons have 
been, are being, or will be built at a cost of nearly 
3,000,000/, Having regard to the large sums of 
money which have to be paid by the Council for 
the acquisition and clearance of insanitary areas, 
the question is suggested whether it is just that a 
public authority should be required to pay such 
large amounts to an owner who has neglected his 
property and allowed it to become insanitary. It is 
now coming to be generally admitted that the slum 
owner, whose neglect ot his property often 
jeopardises the health and life of a large com- 
munity, ought to be required by law either to put 
his property into good order or pay the public 
authority for executing the clearance scheme which 
has become necessary owing to his neglect.” 

As to the work of the Fire Brigade, he 
said :— 

“The amount paid for maintenance last year was 
213,8201,, as compared with £15,425/. in 1888, and 
the expenditure on capital account was fx.20//, as 
compared with 47,031/ The tact that since the 
Council came into existence it has spent nearly 
700,000/. on capital account proves that there has 
been no hesitation on the part of the Council to 
keep the brigade in the highest possible state ci 
eficiency. To this end the Committee has been 
steadily occupied in giving effect to decisions of the 
Council to largely increase the protection against 
tire, not only by considerably adding to the number 
of fire-stations throughout the county, but by sub- 
stituting new and improved buildings for several 
existing stations, and by enlarging others. The past 
year has witnessed the completion of stations at 
West Hampstead, East Greenwich, and Perry Vale, 
and the commencement of the erection of new 
stations at Highbury, Homerton, and Easton, and 
the enlargement of the station at Stoke Newington. 
In several other cases drawings of stations to be 
erected on sites which have been secured are well in 
hand, and negotiations for the acquisition of other 
sites are in progress. Some of these works form part 
of the big scheme approved by the Council in 1858 
and involving a capital expenditure of nearly a 
quarter of a million sterling. During the year :go: 
there were 207 lives endangered by .ire—~of these 
ninety-seven persons lost their lives. Of the 
femaining 200 persons, forty-one were rescued by 
horsed escapes and otherwise, fifteen of the ninety- 
seven persons mentioned were taken out alive by 
firemen but afterwards died, and seventy either 
died or were taken out alive before the brigade 
was called—the remaining twelve were found dead 
by hremen. The policy of increasing the number 
of horsed escapes has been continued, the desire 
being that eventually there shall be a horsed escape 
at every station. At present fifty-six of the sixty- 
eight land stations are thus equipped. The 
increase of the number of horsed escapes has 
enabled a further reduction to be made in the 
number of manual escapes stationed in the public 
thoroughfares. There are now 750 fire-alarms, and 
Many more are on order. Nearly all the 7<so have 
been adapted for the transmission of telephonic 
messages. There are now 27,000 hydrants in all 
parts of the County of London, more than two- 
thirds of these having been fixed since the Council 
came into existence. The number of fire calis during 
the year amounted to 4,805; of these 3,684 were 
calls for fires of which ninety-nine were classed as 
Serious and 3,555 as slight. This percentage of 26 
of serious fires is the lowest average that has been 
known, — the alertness of the brigade in 
preventing small fires from becoming serious... .” 
_The following portions of the address will be 
of interest to some of our readers :— 


* During the year two very important sets of bye- 
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laws made by the Council have come ints force 
viz., those relating to the construction of drains and 
those regulating seamen’s lodging-houses 1, 
drainage bye-laws are enforceable by the metrop.). 
tan borough councils. These bye-laws, by Ae 
viding a uniform code of requirements in drai:ave 
matters, supply a need long felt in London fhe 
bye-laws respecting seamen’s lodging-houses enarie 
the Council to insist on these houses being kept jp 
proper sanitary condition and free from overceswd 
ing. The Council has also during the year obtained 
the approval of the Local Government [oard +, 
bye-laws which have the effect of requiring the re 
moval of peat moss manure in proper!y constructed 
and covered vehicles, and it is hoped in this manner 
to remedy a nuisance which has been the cause 
much complaint. The Committee's report give 
some interesting details as to the result of expe: 
ments undertaken by the Council with a view t 
ascertain the value of various disinfectants under 
the conditions of their use in dwelling-houses. « 
rosive sublimate was fatal to all microbes, while 
carbolic acid, formalin, and sulphurous acid ga 
failed to destroy the most strongly resistant 

The increasing attention shown to matters 

tation is evidenced by the fact that the ou 
sanitary taspectors employed ia) Lond ‘ 
creaseu from 158 in 1593 to 275 tu fyo! 

For the purposes of the administration of the 
Building Act, London ia divided into d t 
each of which a district surveyor is appointed 
188) there were seventy-four such districts: the 
number is now fifty-eight, the policy of the ( 
having been to alter the districts ax opportun 
arose, 80 that each district should attord an inc 
sufficient to attract the services of men o! 
and character. During the year under review 
Committee dealt with 5,690 cases under the Luild 
ing Act, nearly half the number relating ¢ 
dangerous and neglected structures, and 
buildings were examined by the District 


* 


for which fees amounting to over 21 Were 
received, being the greatest amount in tees 
received in one year since 1> Nearly 


twice as many old buildings were examined 
the fees on these amousting ¢ nearls 
20,000/, It has been necessary to take lega 
proceedings in a large number of cases, either t 
obtain authoritative decisions or to entorce com 
pliance with the law. The London Gover t 
Act, 1895, considerably atiected the old areas of the 


Local Authorities, and the areas of the distr i 
the District Surveyors have been rearranged % as 
to make them, as far as possible, coterminous wit 
the boundaries of the Metropolitan Boroughs 

connexion with the naming of streets, sbsidiary 


and other names were abolished, and the numbers 
of 3.82% houses rearranged; aixly-hve oa 
new streets were approved, and 142 streets were 
ordered to be renamed and renumbered. An 
teresting and useful book, entitled © Name 
Streets and Piaces in the County ot Lond 
been published by the Council, and has airead 
found of great service. During the year the factor 
and Workshop Act, iyoi, has come into oj 
It has made but littie ditierence in the Counc s 
powers and duties with regard to the | 
vision of means of escape ia case of fire trom 
factories, &c. It is true that means of escape 
can now be required from all fioors instead 
of only from the floors above the ¢ 
floor as formerly, but the difficulties agaiast w! 
the Council has had to contend in the earier 
still remain. During the year 135 fresh cases have 
been considered by the Committee and props 
approved, or requisitions served on the owners 
cases ia which some progress was made in pr 
years, sixty-two have been completed and sixt 
six others have been taken otf the list, as alter 
several inspections it was found that they did 
within the scope of the Act. In addit: 
300 reports on proposals to provide means 
escape, or to amend proposals already appt 
a3 to the progress of the work, have been ¢ ssidere 
by the Committee. This branch of the Commilces 
work necessarily calls torth considerable opp) 
from factory owners, but every endeavour 15 five 
to avoid unnecessary interference with the trace 0! 
manufacture carried on at the premises 

The Technical Education Board 0 Me 
Council had done very good work during \ 
year. Technical classes for artisins wes 
carried on mainly in the ten polytech 
which were aided by the grants ir 
Council, but very useful work was also done 
special institutions, such as the L.CC. 5 ho 
of Photo-Engraving and Lithography, anc © 
Dyeing and Tanning School at Herold ; In 
tute, Bermondsey. The aggregate numde! 
trade classes for artisans was 20) ducus 
the last session, as compared with ninety- 
seven classes eight years ago, Wii 
in the polytechnics aided by the Bos 
the student hours worked in the princ pal 
technical subjects had increased from !!*,,.- 
eight years ago to 454,363 last year. Fur! 
developments of trade instruction were ° 
contemplation, and arrangements had already 
been made for the erection of a large techn! 7 
institute at Poplar, of a large building trade 


eral 


in} 





school at Brixton, and of a technical inst'\' 
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at Sydenham, as well as a new institute in | fire the stone would be expected to disintegrate and | Lord Chan in for a licence for su 
oe - » , os a8 . a 4 “es ee BN « ALE iT u 
Hackney. Increasing attention was being fall away, probably cau with the load on the | pose. and the persons objecting had | 
given by the Council to the organisation of | "00F the destruction of the 8 below ; more-linformed. The tended 1 e: “the thes 
7 ist ticr > ‘ . pti uended hame 
secondary education, and there was now ho ver, the construction appe radequate the} was th Eld —- 
me bys irposes to which the t dit des ae — ane 
secondary school for London aided by the Ha a pe 1G re mended that - 
} 2 “* ving regare » the cts that rr é ’ ' 
Council which was not well equipped with |), mache Sag ‘ Mien f port ‘ 
19 a ag una that the v i¢ thie n ‘ . ; ¥ i G 

— > .. Oo ~ 
science laboratories. excepting the second thin the | / ’ 

In concluding his iddre Sir John I gions of the Acts. 2 © eeldad : - me ( ted 

McDougall referred to the criticisms wht stested by the owne: \ that tha s ements | TSa 
have recently been made of municipal work, | set forth in the Councils sealed 1 are tI ex 
and said that su h criticism w not aiwa to pl needed ea ¢ | 

1 7 ' 
wise and judicious, nor was it always iictated em mewha et j ' 1 
by honest endeavour to improve where Uicy ive been called ‘ P to ‘ ot ad 

. ‘ the t 
might have fallen into error. The truth was, | 2°" She Soms . , wool at 

R ' ’ \ ra , a ] s 
municipal institutions were being attacked in a], apically Myron — . ty of { 
‘ t j € goest 1s r the f — ; 
way which made one think they had su , . - a ’ Ans Ol 
. 3 ‘ . ¢, We have tr 4 r ¥ ¢ 
ceeded too well to please those of their fellow- | award to be mg we 2 oe au 
Weal G & YT ec ¢ } etar at at € 
countrymen who could not sce anything good kaw (had tune 7 : i . 1 i 
in municipal effort, but were always content to | has ¢ ck tas was P 
live upon the effort of private capitalist t { : ; 
j / ij ; fy f. P ei ‘ ‘ ; ‘3 

Py $y Pir t vir. «4 ne ing tee 
in Upper Thames -st Phe Building Act] in the City lik | be ma 
Committee brought up the following report | stated t j ' 4 | 

lle 4 . | 
i.’ es 
In the discharge of the duty de the | ' ' | ) 
ya ' 4 th : 
Council under the Factory and W ort Acts. wel, he 
have had occasion to deal with the ¢ \ | My oe : — I 
vildings, which were reported to the 1< ws at © taxen to it i gstait | & proved 
the Home Office in January, ! These premises | 4" , DUG: A e were te be} y I 
. ‘ ' i _ . 
are situated in Upper Thames-stree etween | igratulated upor cir ch Keport i . baci 
Wheatsheaf Whart and Puddle Dock, and abut at M Cohen asked it was t fact ¢ +i ‘ ar 
aut a , i a i ia il} epate 
the rear on the river. They t of basement and | beyond tl cor n i ty I don | Mr Ha 
ground floors, with seven Hoors over The sevent! ma houses ipinally e nal f P t { 

; rr i t by ’ + | ‘ ‘ 7 , 
fi yor igs about 72 ft. above the street leve | one enant were t re erted it | pa t Su | Mr. H 

The report here gives particular: f the work | ! ! set i i ‘ tC 

: § ‘ x i Sf [he 
carried on and the number of people et ve - 4 =i ‘ Ma 
; "Wa i vor’ r < t i = 
the ditterent floors The various t ire e} P See 3 ae “" { ur { 
ccupation of several firms \ sealed ' wae t- “J ! bea! - Xf 
served on the owner of the pren ' nd that the ¢ *? . we 5 la 
: as ! w i 
ber ! ©, containing tirements for , oni the worst t 1 at: there ere not 
, - * ? «? 
vision ot a brick enclosed incombustible staircase at} . : - he | Ha 
the southern end of the building, « rected with ght add that d c ré d-j < 
floors and with Wheatsheaf Whart at the er ence had passe a H es tary | 1 yoke Ha 
level by doorways hung with fire-re t sd tt 4 i I 
ting | i in se * if f i 
and requirements as to doors, handrails, &c , t ej resy lence the ’ tary had ted tersea ' : 
existing staircases at the northern end of the pre-ithat the Buik \ amend ' ted Me ~ 
mises. The sealed notice was not co: iced w ird t igre: ' ‘ 
“ « I \ rr ’ * "er i se AY 
nd a ditterence of opinion having arisen as to t ie ’ ‘ . ey we nitte 
af 1 st ; ' ithe n » ; iLL 
necessity of the reauirements. the vraag os ilin « nunicat he Home Secre-} 9 . 

i 4 7? i , ‘ r wa ¢ tary and at pre aot ta a3 ri id | i i¢ } : x i 
ferred to arbitration in July, 1 The cate wa ilgili i sag es tte 
heard by the umpire on December and More Sprague 
and his award was made on Mar ; Che p) The Building ns at ‘ 
award is to the effect that the premises ars oj | Act ( . t i Ww ut re- | a st 
for fa tory purposes, and are t provided w commenc De ir censec : 
such means Of eScape in case t thre tor the The Counci ' 2} shed t e| e t er 
Yersons empk D car ’ ‘ get yay pee ae ST = 
F ors 4 yyed therein as can reasonably be listrict of West Newing } g the eastern por- | tec . ¢ 
required under the circumstances of the case, and | t to the distr i ‘ rt and rt reste ’ 

ther tt . 2 home ps “Ss ba ‘ Ww ag Ses n irt ct . 
further that the need of a remedy is very urgent and | St. George-the-Marty thwark. and the other | seat Messer 

I ay d > Re lLuc wMATL YE j VAr ‘ 4 i} > af 
takes precedence of any other consideration ; that rtions t ther district 4 ere is c2 | New ( ew 
: . t ‘ if 3 s te 3 eral yor 3 
the second floor is not a factory where upwat i fistrict of est New t ‘ Id be t d ted 
forty persons are e seas ig Alor gee wig gen i sear hang nat ! ild be 

ae. Fa i, 3 hat, wit e| venient if the word ‘ East’ were ted trom the | ‘ 
exception of certain Pp tions, which are specially les satior f the d ‘ ast ieaiil | t gent ~ 
excepted, it " : era Aaa t t Ww 1 and ent 

ee 2 leased to Messrs. Wright & ¢ part of St. George-the-Mart Southwark, a this | Emden 

niy eight males being employed on the 4 as in fact been done ‘ ‘ tine Pancr 
that the requirement = 3 if t end w ist fist: 

¢ , « ef I mn 1 in } n 4 ¢ . ++ 
sealed tine re ner ‘ — m oe Ce cyas nuy pUbiusic wever, he 5 AL Submitte 
additional stair ne oo t 7 ene i of anjft t the ¢ nal sanct the Say ut ‘ 
additional staircase cannot be reasonat required | omission, and we recommend t! 
in the circumstances of the case, as they would] East New t 2 ur 
ane ive the owner in a question of trespass Southwark ’ ate . 
the rort , i ae ‘ ’ : * > 
ore portion of the premises occupied by Messrs S reorge-the-Ma Wa ne 
Wright & Co., but that the provision of a stair a : 
case in the position set forth in the ¢ : , } | 
sealed n . ves : t t 
ealed notice, starting at the level of the third | ©O™" tee ed i Ha Met 
floor and extending , ‘ Tr. ri t 

or d wamee Sp to the seventh (to; The Council on July uthorised tenders | Guirements . ° 

» ang communicating with the intermediate | t ted ' : aii » 4 rec. | Messrs. S . 

ors between the third and sevent! rs. would | ¢ aa i : rea esi ai om Str 3 
materially diminish the risl eg a ; uld | tion 1€ propose ea ‘ and em her | 
life in ems — % 3 . ry f 4055 OF ait | . one | CITCIC level a 
ile in case of fire breaking out in any of the upper ph . . eg oh ee Mr. F. 1 c 
j ’ cu eT 6 tor Lend not ‘ ' A t 
floors of the building tag ee . wt - atiSiac c te eG it a net . , 

“ete , : : a t iz t dt ‘ imate . > Xe i € 
the notice served by the Council i ir ecu a estimate We por 
80 a8 to require tl ™ ai) be amenced | have now to re rt that xe to the adver- : remises is 

. ha | ne provision i t i sta t ‘ e ‘ : : } NI 

dh: Cathie : tarcase isemment tive tenders were 1 : lows Messi 
and further, that the Council s 7 etary geeres os . ° te —~ ve < da follow 
his costs of and j tent lg ees. FUNG Ie Messrs. J. & ¢ The Cour 
ahaa and incidental to the reterence, and] Bowyer, ! 4} Mr. } Nightingal ee 
ai30 Dear its own costs and the cos + . : * ote a 6 0 CiOCK 
The aw ar 1¢ cost of the award. | Messrs. Stimpson & (¢ and Messrs _— 

award, however, makes no provisio - on . . . es : — +--+ 

t escane fr th $ no provision for means | Marti Wells, & C€ The architect esti- 

, a} om the first floor. which ar - , i rchitect 
. 1001 ich is admittedly | mate was , F xaminat { the bills oO \ ‘ 

; . < m as ! } the bDilis « 
part ot the factory in the occupation of Messrs ptm 7 sat t :, : ; 
Spiers & Pond, and f ~A_seapigtest ‘ juantities accompanying the west tenders revealed NFIR t vin 

a : 4 rom which it would be difficult | some clerical errors, whic! n being rectified, re- | friend this ins : 
to relieve the pers: > © 
outside in the sons employed thereon trom the | sulted in the amount of the tender being increased the replacement erat 
, 1%? event o ’ ‘ een . being re isa . 
the southern end by f their being driven to] by Sol. Messrs. Potter Bros. have recentiy erected theatre i 
ead, by reason of Sa fire arising at the northern | for the Council the Inebriates’ H »me at Horley, and The alterations con 

( r wnes Vhe e - 
Wharf on tt the narrowness of Wheatsheaf | under the authority of the above-mentioned resolu- e 
: 1 the east side, and the fact that Puddle | ¢ r tender has | j Pi 
Dock extends along ti a le | tion, the firm's tender has been accepted, and, a con- 4 
“ uM ic W ) he premises ‘ ‘ 
to within about . ; Mt ~ a ' *s pa e8 {tract having been entered into, arrangements have . 
‘ 0 } Te ; . : ‘ 
mises being ‘ it d a the front, the pre-] been made tor the commencement of the wort 
. » Y r nt " 7 >» : ° r3 z 

The ettect a ih m front to bach ' P » ; . Rontgen rays 
cordance of pr viding the staircase in xu . cu ‘ al a rofar. rhe } -.. ms have been ¢ Ww 
rs ce with the award will be. in the event of a} Pheatres and Music-halis Committee reported | giving access t and apart 
n Oc s — 4 ; ' " 
pee utring at the north end of the building, to| that they had c lered plans subinitted by | for the administrat t 

uce the Persons emploved « hs rf , ‘ at of uf t “tn ' todd ' 
fH ployed on the four upper | Messrs. Owen & Ward, on behait ir. Dalby j are lighted three side 
hoors to use the new st a A 4 Y ; ’ ; " 
them at the third 4 ts ‘ staircase, which will land] Williams, of a theatre which it is proposed to it . 
hoor ‘ > ‘ " 
staircase in the nort! se — the event of the | erect in East India Dock-road, at the corner of ya 
, -€ASl ANgie he tf - Ze 4 ‘ - .) ; 7 . xt 
which is of step-ladder eat ct , “"— premises, | Stainsby-road, Pog he premises will accom. | 7" 

. t } ub ‘ ’ st «iteels +. heioht of i 
involved with fire, the r ction, being itselt | nodate 2,119 persons. Objection was taken j Se 5<'8™" ~at 
Stair » the persons descending by the}... 4; name ; ale are parian Ce ere 

Case required by the award, will be trapped |\° |) STECEOP © theatre DY persons UVINE] 3+ The ele t htt 
instea f esc ai el oP bin th sohhanrhood. hit ti mmi aera ae ee ‘ 
meng vip escaping, and the etaircase must there- in the neighbourhood, but the commuttce were by Messrs. | ‘ ( 

. regar un le ip sth ancl thiect? > ‘ tien } . - : 

The @iean be —_ a8 a possible source of danger inable to deal with such objectior It WAS] are those of |M \. Wa 
shana i pobecgs building are constructed of ilag- intended, however, to use premises for dramatic | designed the original buildin, 

to the ston stiron joists, without any protection entertainments, and it would be necessary, | carried out by M r ! 

Sone oF t aid , j ‘ . 
a the underside, and in the event of al therefore, for an application to be made to the | tree 
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Muir & Son, of Kilmarnock ; and the joiners’ 
Sllustrations, work is by Messrs. George Rome & Son, also 
_— of Kilmarnock. Mr. D. Powrie, of Glasgow, 


MARINE HOTEL, TROON. acted as clerk of works. 


Mee HE hotel is situated on the famous golf- ’ 
| links, and faces the sea at Troon. The © GOODWYNS PLACE, DORKING 
main building, with the three-gabled 
front, was built in 1897, at a cost of about 





i formed of plain hand-mad 
was added in 1901, at a cost of about 10,500/. ler “ 


Guildford. 
The plumbing was done by th 


British Plumbing Co., and . “eg abr tog 
: , i 3 of Messrs, Holt, of Croye 
THis house is built of stock bricks and Who poh user the ak nanediag | 
ve ; plastered inside and out, all the quoins being 

16,000/. The new addition, with square tower, roofing tiles, | 
: bedded flat and bonded in with the brickwork, | 
There are in all seventy visitors’ bedrooms. " 


schedule of prices. 


main corni : | Turner, of London. 
Th th th front is of ’ 
The walls are built with an outer wall of red Dowie ice of the south front is of 


Doulting stone. 
stone and an inner wall of brick, with air space yo 


y , t All the floors are concrete, and the roof. 
between. The main stairs are built of stone, | trusses are of steel, carrying the purlins which | 
4 : | Support the boarding on which the tiles are. he 
The hotel is fitted throughout in a very com. bi There is a soeaiene system of passages ‘house, which has been erected tr - Pa 1 
and flues, allowing the house to be ventilated | designs of Mr. R. Heywood Haslam, ar 


with an oak balustrade. 


plete, but reserved, manner. The stable, in| 
the rear of the site, is built of brick, rough 





i i i of London. 
cast, and half timber work, at a cost of aon | and warmed with hot air. This heating was | 


1,500/, 


Son, of Glasgow ; the builders are Messrs. | also did the lead glazing. 





pa 
carried cut by Messrs. Mackenzie & Moncur. | The materials are local a gre 
; : | All the casements are of gunmetal, and were | facing-bricks and rough-cast. he baer 
Or ol Glaegenc” Messrs. James Salmon & | made by Messrs. Hope, of Birmingham, who | covered with local hand-made tiles, - ir 
/an angle of 50 deg. The stonework 's 
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The house is completely lighted by ec 
tricity, which is generated on the site, the worn 
being carried out by Messrs. Benson, of Bond 
street, in consultation with Mr. Carling, 


The architects were Messrs. Balour 


“ ALLANGATE,” RUSTINGTON, SUSSE 
WE give two views and a plan of 
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Doulting stone, and the floors both upstairs 
and downstairs are of concrete, with flooring 
boards nailed over them. 

Messrs. Cornish & Gaymer, of North Wal- 
sham, are the builders; Messrs. Tucker & 
Huntley, of London, the quantity surveyors. 





PAINTED PANEL FOR A DINING-ROOM 

Tuis panel is one of three designs illus- 
trating ‘The Blind Beggar's Daughter 
( Percy Reliques"’). Its position in the room 
will be over the mantel, and the other two 
panels will be placed on the wall on each side 
of the chimney breast. 

The painting is by Miss Annie M. McLeish, 
of the Mount-street School of Art, Liverpool, 
and gained for its author a silver medal in the 
national competition of this year. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION Disct 
SION SECTION.—The opening meeting of the 
Discussion Section of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation is to be held on Wednesday, the 
15th inst. when Mr. N, F ll read 





¢ 
‘ 


l arwell will 
a paper on ‘Some Recent Theories concerning 
Saxon and Early Norman Work in England. 
The following is the syllabus for the forth- 
coming session, which includes, as will be 
seen, some excellent subjects for discussion 
November 5, “The Buildings about a Farm,’ 
Mr. H. Munro Cautley November 26, 
“Decorative Plaster Work,’ Mr. G. P. Bank 
hart ; December Io, “ Crosses,” Mr. |. S. Blunt 
December 17, Architectural Association Camera 
and Cycling Club joint meeting; January 
1903, “ Some Points in Ancient Lights Practice 
Mr. J. H. Pearson ; January 28, “ Poor Law 
Buildings,’ Mr. T. Norman Dinwiddv: | 


ruary 11, “Gold and Silver Smiths Work 
Mr. Edward Spencer ; February 25, “ Valua 
tions,’ Mr. W. L. Trant Brown: March 11 


“Electric Lighting of a Small House [ 
to be announced) ; April 1, ‘Some Unorthodox 
Views about Building Mr. A. M. Watson 
April 29, “A Tour in Gloucestershire,” Mr 
Henry Cotman. 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES 

SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS \t a meeting he!d 
at the Royal United Service Institution on 
Monday evening, October | Mr. Percy 
Gritfith, President, in the chair, 
read on “The Hennebique oh 
Concrete Construction,” by M \ugustus de 
Rohan Galbraith. The author commenced hy 
observing that ferro-concrete construction ap 
peared not to be very widely known in the p: 
fession. He then sketched th 
the system, pointing out that t 
cated adoption of the pring 
Napoleon, in the erection of fortifications near 
Strasburg in Alsace-Lorraine, towards the 
close of the eighteenth century, and in which 
works hoop iron bonding in concrete was 
employed. He then referred to the various 
systems of ferro-concrete construction, stating 
that the originator of the principle was M 


4 


suthenti 
iple was by 


Joseph Monier, a Frenchman, and that it was 
first applied to the manufacture of slabs 
and pipes in ferro - cement He then 
described the ferro - concrete system in- 
vented by M. Hennebique, a rench 


| 
engineer, which system has been widely intr 


struction of a bridge of three arches ; 
lerault, 26 ft. 3 in. wide, and having a centre 
span of 172 ft. and two side spans of 135 it 
each. This system is also being adopted in 
this country in various engineering works 

notably in connexion with the Old Ouay 
widening and new dock works the London 
ands mith- Western Railway Co. atSouth unpton 
The Hennebique principle consists in embed 
ding in concrete straight and cranked iron or 
steel tension bars and stirrups, to take the shear- 
Ing stresses, together with distance pieces, the 
system being applicable to, and employed in, 
entire buildings from foundation to roof inclu 
sive. The piles used at Southampton are built 
Up In vertical moulds, in which are placed long 
steel rods, which give the required strength. 
These are laced together with wire stirrups, 
and Portland cement concrete of the best 
quality is filled into the moulds and rammed 
round the steel. After a month the pile is 
taken Out of its mould and driven in 
Position, much in the same way as tim- 
ber piles are. The ram is 


exceptionally 





heavy, generally 30 cwt. The head of the pile 
is protected from injury by covering it with a 
helmet, or iron case, filled with sawdust; a 
timber dolly is always used. The author then 
pointed out the care required in the selection 
and preparation of the materials, explaining 
that the usual proportions of the concrete were 
5 to 1, and giving the preference of Siemens- 
Martin steel to Bessemer steel owing to the 
purer and more uniformly good quality of the 
former. He then dealt with the application of 
the system in general construction, giving the 
results of some tests of Hennebique beams with 
ind without stirrups, which proved the superior 
strength of the former. He then stated that 
the results of experiments by Professors 
taushinger and Ritter showed that the ad 
herence of iron to concrete was about 570 Ibs. 
per square inch. The coefficient of expansion 
and contraction of steel and concrete was 
found by M. Durand Claye to be identical up 
to the fifth decimal, giving the breaking strain 
of concrete as between © and 4,000 Ibs. per 

juare inch. The advantages of the system as 

J ire resistance were then illustrated by 
of some severe fire tests carried out 
at Ghent, together with the results of a hre 
which occurred at a spinning-mill at St. 
Etienne, Belgium, which proved that ferro- 
concrete structures were perfectly fireproof. 


I 
rhe author then gave the following examples 








he cost of the HI ni eh jue system as carried 
it in different struct The Chatellerault 
Bridge, 18/. 12s. per lineal foot ; a grain ware 


house at Plymouth, 44d. per cube foot of space ; 





i tlour-mill at Swansea, 4}d. per cube foot 
grain s at Swansea, 64d. per cube foot 
and some coal hoppers at Port uth, 734. 
per cube foot In mnclusion, the author 
referred to the development of the ferr 
ncr ysterm on ti Continent, owing to 
which tl French Government recently 
eat i i pe ld I t ent at the Ministry 
f Pablic Works to take to consideration all 
aft cialing that 7 pie 
tion. He bserved that 1g the syste 
id hitherto ide ‘reat headway 
| land =a 2 1 ig were becoming 
recognised and it pt is easing 


€ Sanitary Inspec- 


ie Holborn 
Wilkinson, the Chatrmar the Executive 


by the 


recorded that the progress of the 


ati, : 
past year had been without a parallel in the 
history of the Association. The sion pra 
ically concluded in igust with the annua 
provincial conference heid at Middlesbrough 


a conference which proved to be the most 
successful of a long series. The recent pro 
gress of the Association had been much helped 
through the prestige of their President, 
Sir ]. Crichton Browne. Through the Presi- 
lent, the offer of a gold and 50l. had 
been made by the Chadwick Trust to be 
awarded to the member of the Association 
whose ! 


report to his authorities this year is 
considered most satisfactory and worthy. 
accession of the Belfast branch of the 


The 
th 
ciation had greatly strengthened them, and 
ddit 
addit 





+ $4} 
meaai 


Asso- 
they had in n received an accession of 
ninety-three other members to their ranks, 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded 
by Mr. Alexander, the report was adopted. 

Mr. I. Young (Battersea) was elected Chair- 
man of the Council, in succession to Mr, 


Wilkinsot The following were chosen as the 
new Council Messrs. Wilkinson, Alexander, 
(srigg West MacM i strutt Anderson 
Bottomley, | I | Ilumphrey, Jackin, 


Errington, Hludson, Snedley, Kemp, Skinner, 
Johnson, Paterson, and Terry 

The Treasurer's statement showed that 
24/. 11s. 10d, had been carried to the capital 
account, in which, he added, : ooo!, 
already stood 

The new Chairman, in returning thanks for 
his unopposed election, said he realised that 
he had been elected to the highest honour 
the Association could confer. His interest was 
their interest: therefore he asked for their 
support during the year 

Votes of thanks were then accorded to the 
retiring Chairman and to the Car penters’ Com- 
pany, whose hall had been so generously 
placed at the disposal of the Association. 


over 
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Lefore the meeting separated the Chairman 
announced that the Council had that day con- 
sidered a matter of serious importance to sani- 
tary inspector In a recent prosecution at the 
Southwark Police-court against the Metro- 
politan Dwellings Company in respect to 
defective drains, Dr. Wynter Blyth, in giving 
as his opinion that it was unreasonable to 
expect an old drain to stand the water test, 
stated that he was Chairman of the Council of 
the Sanitary Institute. In words, the 
doctor laid it down that a drain which did rt 
stand the water test might be regarded as a fit 
and proper sanitary arrangement to remain in 





other 





a dwelling-house. This statement, from one 
holding such a prominent position, had so 


much weight with the magistrate that he dis- 
missed the case. The had passed a 
resolution strongly protesting against this 
statement, and urging t tary Institute to 
dissociate itself from any implied concurrence 
with this statement 








A member called attention to t! t that 
one of the Vestries of London some € 
] , r neote ny ‘ As 
passed a resolution protesting againsta 1) 
cer from one district giving evidence 
ag‘ainst the officers in another 
> mor rry Yr a ha « 1A ‘ rT - ? 
The Chairman said it would be useless t 
make representations against medical ers 
giving evidence against sanitary tt $ 
That was not what they complained of 
(uite 95 per cent. of the memobers had e 
certified by the Sanitary Institute as 
petent to discharge their duties. They believed 
} . e + . nr 
in the principles they had been taught, and 
they found by experience that what the lid 
was right and proper 
The action of the Council was approved 


-—* 
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instructe e in s < 
with t of the 
i 
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the isola a fat ‘ “ “ 
} \¢ 
Tne action of the C »mmittee was approves 
The Am vulance 4 nittee reported at the 1c 
, 1 od the 
had before them a cof ft a me rand : 
t 4. statin that if evisea 
Surveyor ¢t a t ig 
estimate of the t used or e ls ot 4 
al 
f the build portion the proposed 5: : 
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these annexes was estimated 

in October, Oo, at 1,42 40 1 expenditure f th ; 
sum was sanctioned Oy the Local Government 
Board Since then, bh 


ywever, expenditure 
} " —_— e + o 
further sum of s20/. for glazed brickwork has Dee 
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sanctioned, so that the total amount already 
sanctioned is 1,940/.; bat the latest estimate of 
cost, including the engineering portion, exceeds 
this amount by 1428) The Committee had 
been in communication with the Surveyor as to 
the reason for this considerable increase in the 
estimated cost, and he = stated, infer alia, 
{t) that the proposed drainage arrangements had 
had to be entirely revised owing to the discovery 
(made in the course of the progress of the general 
drainage alterations) that the then existing plan 
of the asylum drainage was inaccurate, which had 
entailed the provision of new drains and manholes ; 
and (2) that there had been a considerable rise in 
the prices of labour and materials at Leavesden 
since the first estimates were prepared. 

In the opinion of the Committee there could be 
no doubt that the approximate cost of the work 
was under-estimated in the first instance, but it 
should be borne in mind that this estimate was 
based on sketch plans only. They recommended 
that the Local Government Board be asked to 
assent to an additional expenditure of z28f in 
connexion with the works, and this was agreed to 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 1804 
BUILDING ACT 
THE London County Council at their meeting 
n Tuesday dealt with the following apply 
tions under the London Building Act, ISo4 
fhe names of applicants are given between 
parentheses :-— 
Lime of Frontage ard P; rections 
F 2m2.+— Buildings on the site of Nog 18 to 23 





% 


{inclusive}, Edith-villas, Fulham (Mr. W. Cave for 
General James Gunter! —Consent 

Clapham.—Onse-story shops on part 
courts of Nos. <$ to #) (odd numbers 
sive, Northcote-road, Battersea (Mr. A 
the executors of the late J. Boon). — Consent 

Lewtshanm:.—Seventeen two-story dweiling houses 
with bay windows on the west side of Brockley 
Rise, northward of Honor Oak Park (Mr. A. H 
Kersey for Mr. R. Kersev} —C onsent 

Paddington, South,—An iron and glass shelter in 
front of the entrance-porch of No, 2, Craven Hill 
Paddington (Mr. M. E. Collins)—Consent 

Pacidingion, South.— Retention of additions at the 
side of No. 2, Craven Hill, Paddington, abut 
spon Devonshire-terrace (Messrs. Wild & Cal 
for Mr. M. E. Collins} —Consent 

Sirand.— Ketention of an iron and glass sheiter at 
the entrances to Nos. 37 and 38, Savile-row, S 
james’s (Messrs. H. Poole & Co.}.—C onsent 

Cheisca,—A projecting wooden hood over the 
entrance to a house on the east side of lDOvley 
street, Chelsea, opposite Wilbraham-place (Messrs 
Bourchier 3urmester, & Galsworthy for Mre 
Gordon's trustees) —Consent 

Greenwich.—Brick and wood porches to tw 
semi-detached houses in course of erection 
the sorth side of Shooter's Hill road, B 
(Mr. Db. Wilson} —Consent 

Hampstead.— Projecting bay-windows to Nos 











on 
ickheath 


24. 25, and 2, Lyndhurst-road, Hampstead (Mr 
W. A. Burr for Mr. jf. Tomblin).—Consent. 

Holborn.—A projecting doorway with window 
over to No. 44. Bedford-row, Holborn {Mr P 
Hotimann for Mr. F. Britton)—Consent 

St. George, Hanover-sjuare—An addition in front 
of No. 9, Grafton-street, Piccadilly (Mr. W. A 
Large for Messrs. Matkin & Lawson).—Consent 

Brixton.—Buildinga on the north side of Acre- 
lane, Brixton, at the corner of Brixton-road (Mr 
Pavne Wyatt and Mr. C. W. Stephens for Mr 
j. E. L. Ciark and Messrs. Isaac Walton & Co }).— 
Cunsent. 

Hampstead, >—Buildings with one story sh ps in 
front, and a porch, with bay windows over, at the 
Hank, on the south-west side of Finchley-road. 
Hampstead, northward of West End-lane ( Messrs 
fhhoehmer & Gibbs for Mrs. E. |. Cave)—Consent 

Marylebone, West.—The retention of a lantern 
light erected on the roof of the scullery in the area 
on the north tide of No. 12, Montague-street, St. 
Marylebone, abutting upon Upper George-street 
(Messrs. Hudson & Hunt for Messrs. W Phillips & 
Son).— Kefused 

Greawih—The retention of a wood and glass 
conservatory at the rear of Siebert House, Gileniuce- 
road, Greenwich, abutting upon Westcombe-hill 
Mr. EF. Mills! —Keiused 

Lewisham.” —The retention of a wooden porch to 
the entrance doorway of a house on the south side 
4 Canonbie-road, Honor Oak Park (Messrs. fhowie 
& Barrett for H. Grieti!— Refused 

Strand *—An iron and glass shelter at the 
entrance to the grill room at the Grand Hotel, 

rating Cross, to overhang the footway 
Strand (Mr. W. Woodward jor the Gordon 
Lid }.-—Ketused 

City — Bak wies at the second, third, and fourth- 
toot levels of proposed premises for the Clerical, 
Medical and General Life Assurance Society. No a 
hing Ww iiam-stgeet, City, to overhang the public 
way of King Witam-street and St Swithin’s-lane 
Mesers. Joeunn & Watson) — Refused 


Ciapiam.t—Four houses on the south side of 


in the 
Hotels, 


hurst-road (Mr. H. Bignold for Mr. Billham). — 
Refused 

Hammersmith.—A one-story shop on part of the 
forecourt of No. ro, SMepberd’s Kush Green, Ham- 
mersmith (Mr. FE. H. Dance for Mr, J. T. Penny).— 
Refused 

Hampstead. —An iron aod glass projecting p rch 
and covered way in front of Ne. 03. Canteld 
gardens, Hampstead (Mr. |. D. Scott tor Mr. A. | 
benjamia) — Refused, 

Lewisham.—A one-story office building on the 
west side of Burnt Ash Hill, Lee, southward of the 
South-Eastern railway-bridge (Messrs. Knott & 
Davies). —Refused 

Lewisham.—A bank building on the south side of 
London-road, Forest Hill, at the corner of Dart 
mouth-road (Messre. Tolley & Son for the London 
and South-Western Hank. Ltd |} — Refused, 

Marylebome, East. — Projecting porches and 
balconies to blocks A and H, Clarence ‘:ate- 
mansions, Gleatworth-street, St Marviebone 
Messre. Hudson & Haunt, for the Clarence Gate 
Mansions Company). — Refused 
S!. George, Hanover-square—An iron and glass 
hood ver the entrance doorway hs ti 
Vauxhall Bridge-roac tminster (Mr. |. Panes 
for Mrs. Langel).— Refused, 


Width of Wav. 

Camierwell, North.—Retention of a forecourt 
boundary in front of two houses on the north-west 
side of Notley street, Camberwell, at less than the 
prescribed distance from the centre of the roadway 
of that street (Mr. H. L. Upham, for Mr. |. Moore) 
—Consent 
Greenwich—That the application of Mr, |. W 
Ramsay for an extension of the periods within 
which the erection of a one-story office building at 
the Thames Engineering Works, Greenwich, with 
the external walls of such building at less than the 
prescribed distance of the centre of the roadway of 
fohn Penn-street was required to be commenced, be 
granted.— Agreed 
Cify —Warebouses on a site on the east side of 
Moor-lane, City, between Tenter-street and New 
Union-street (Mr. A. Graham for Mr. S. Margetson 
—Consent 
Marvichene, Weet.—That the application of Mr 
Y. W. Hunt for an extension of the period within 
which the erection of buildings on the south side of 
Samford-street, St. Marylebone, with the forecourt 
boundary at lesa than the prescribed distance from 
the centre of the roadway of the street was required 
to be compieted, be granted.—Agreed 
Hammernsnuth+—The retention of a boundary- 
fence on the north side of a footway leading from 
Bridge-avenue to Mall-road, Hammersmith, at less 
than the prescribed distance from the centre of the 
roadway of such street (Messrs. Fiew & Co} 
Consent 

Wandsworth.+—Re-erection of the Forester beer- 
house, on the north side of Allfarthing-lane, Wands 
worth, with the external walls of the new building 
at less than the prescribed distance from the centre 
f the roadway of Vermont-street (Mesere. N. Pare 
& A E. Kates for the Royal Brewery Co j—¢ 


sent 





i 


Si. Pancras, East.+—A two-story workshop at the 
rear of No. 252, Camden-road, St. Pancras, with the 
external walls of such workshop at less than the 
prescribed distance tram the centre of the roadway 
of Camden-mews (Messrs. J. & H. Bangs) —Ke 
fused 

Width of Way and Lines of Fronta 
Paddington, South.—An addition to a projecting 
porch at No, §4, Cambridge-terrace, Paddington, 
with the external walls at less than the prescribed 
distance of the centre of the roadway of Cambridge- 
place (Mr. J, K McIntosh for Mr. KR. F. Reynard).— 
Consent 
Maryichone, Westt+—\ one-story addition and 
four stone steps adjoining in front of the stables 
and coachhouse, No. 24, Gloucester-mews, West 
Marylebone (Messrs. W. H. Komaine-Walker & 
Sesant for Mr. Db. H. Leverson).—Consent. 
Batterwa+—A baker's oven building at the rear 
of No. 122, Bridge-road, West Battersea, with the 
external walis at less than the prescribed distance 
from the centre of the roadway of Althorpe-grove 
(Mr. K. D. Hanson for Mr. J. C. Pocock!.—Con- 
sent 
Chelwa.—An addition at the rear of No. 4, Chelsea 
Embankment (Mr. H. T. A. Chidgey for Major W 
Evans Gordon, M P.),—Consent 
Dalwikh—A mission church with projecting but- 
tresses on the east side of Waghorn-street and north 
side of Nutbrook-street (Mr. J. W. Horsfeld for 
the Trustees of St. John’s Mission Church).— 
Consent. 
Marylebone, West —~An addition at the rear of 
No. Gt, Montagu square, St. Marylebone, with the 
external walls at less than the prescribed distance 
from the centre of the roadway of Montagu-mews 
West (Messre. Hudson & Hunt for Messrs. W 
Phillips & Sons).-—-Consent 
Citv.—Ap open iron and concrete gangway across 
Water-street, City, to connect warehouses on the 
east and west sides of that street (Messrs. Cheston 


& Perkin for Messrs. Spicer Brothers, Ltd.).— 
Content 





Deauville-toad, Clapham, at the corner of Roden 


Lewsham—No order with respect to the appli- 
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erection of a house to be approached ; 
posed footway out of Ravensbourne-road, Catiore 
— Agreed or 

firtxton.+—An additional story on the 


shops at Nos. oo and 402, Brixton-road, prix 
with the external wall of such addition a: than 
the prescribed distance from the centre o: the ; 4 
way of Thornton-street (Mr. H. Bignold Me 
Dougharty}.— Refused 

Greemeich ¢+—A one-story shop on part of + 
forecourt of No Earlawood-street, | 
(Mr. W. Bailey). —Refused 

Clapham —One-story shops on the { 
Nos. 1 It) Virtemberg-atreet, Clapha rH 


Hillier tor The Auxiliary Stores, Ltd 
Sta ar R ir 


Lewisianm,—A modification of the pr 
Section 4: of the Act with regard to 
about buildings, so far as relates to the 
erection of houses with shops on the 

7-223, Lewisham High-road, witt 

pen apace at the rear (Mr. | 
k. W. Egaex).~—Consent 

’ TKH—A 
secon 4 t ti 
A , 
erection of a block of chambers on a sit the 
west side of Herbrand-street, Holborn, at th: er 
Mw Bernard-street, with an irregular 
the rear (Mr. 63. lb. Martin) —Retused 
Sirand.—Deviations trom the plans cert 
the District Surveyor, under Section 4) ot t 
80 far as relates to the proposed erection of a build 
ing on the site of Nos 3, and <, Ryder-street 
james'a (Mr. W. Woodward for Mr. C. ¢ unt 
Consent 


ut buildings, so far as relates t e 


i i ice 


i i of 
Si Geo t-the-East—-A moditication ola 
for the erection of twenty houses in Samuel-sreet 
james-strect, Laogdale-street, and Willa 
St. George-dn-the-bhast, and t wid 
Streets & far as reiates to an increase ir {it 
t Samucl-street, James-strect, and La ‘ 
Mr. H. H. Collins for Mesar N.& | ty 
Consent 
Poplar.—That an order be issued to Mr. H 
Hooper sanctioning the formation or la it 
a@ new street for carriage tra! ts lead tr j 


ferry-road to Chapel House-street, Poplar 
Margaret Charteris) —Consent 


Brivton.— That an order be issued to Mi 
sanctioning the formation or laying ou ‘ 
street for carriage tratie to lead trom Lan 
to Hemberton-road i we und 
therewith the widening of a portion Th 
{for Mr. W. #. Goosey) ~Consent 

Woelwich.—That an order be issued t 
Young sanctioning the formation or la 


new street for carriage trafic, to lead tr 
grove to Abbey Wood-road jumstead it 
1. & ©. b. Pearson).—Consent 
Poplar.—That an order be issued t 
Hooper, refusing to sanction the format tia 
ing out of new streets for carriage tra 

Fast Ferry-road and Stebondale-street 

for Lady Margaret Charteris Refused 
Potlar—Tbhat an order be issued 
luckham, refusing to sanction the format 
laying out of a street for carfiage & 





ludkins-street, Fast Ferry-road, al 
Millwall Dock Co.) — Refused 
Huidin f fh . ppl i f 
Potiar.—A building for the supply ot ¢ 


at the Island Bathe, Giengall-road, Poplar, a 
construction of a temporary iron enclosure 
western end of such buildit 
the Metropolitan Toro 
Consent. 


*.* The recommendations m irked + 
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Correspondence. 





CHARING CROSS, EUSTON, AN 
STEAD RAILWAY BILI 
Sik,—Will you allow us to call the 
of your readers to the fact that this bull 
asks for powers to tunnel under the ¢ 
Hampstead Heath, is now awailing 
reading in the House of Commons. 
We consider that the construction 
railway under the Heath will create 4 " 
precedent, and we fear that, notwithsta: ding 
any protective clauses that might be a 
in the Bill, the picturesqueness of the fice 
will be seriously injured before many yee 
have passed, ais 
We call on every one of your readers © 
loves the Heath, to write to their Mem! 
Parliament NOW, asking him not . 
the route under Hampstead Heath, which 
is, to put it at the lowest, absolutely unn 
sary. 


) 


4 | 





cation made by Mr. |. W. Webb for consent to the 


If the present opportunity is taken, the sates 
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fatal results to Hampstead Heath. 
H. F. PoOLey | ,, 
EmMiny Firtps 

Sout Vou if, Hampstead, \ WV 


October, 1902. 


ARCH. 


LEER cRNA ARE BIE aha cai yh 


whether they are “ correct Would 
had more of such work done now 





drawings of some able men who have 
ully produced three-centred arches 


I see anything so very illogical or 





forthcoming. 





att 


cripple of the whole thing ; but fig 


inthe most correct way, and do the 
has todo,and yet fail utterly to sats 
who see it. 


shat al bit ts seas eS NS 


frequently imparted—frelimg rarely. 


Sir,—-Your correspondent r corres] 


& Wells can call the method of descr 





' 


; it is not practical. [t is for obvious reas 


penters and masons the following, wt 





for an important point in striking out an 
arch—in addition to obtaining a true ellir 





your correspondent without resource ¢ 
centres :— 


8 


; s aa 





Veto 


of the Heath will be secured, but if it is lost, we 
fear that the victory of the commercial specu 
lator, in this instance, will be followed 
similar, or worse, attempts in the future, with 


HOW TO SET OUT AN ELLIPTIC 


3 Sin — While giving its authors full credit 
4 their ingenuity in showing us how to const 

; a true elliptical arch, 1 venture to object 
: diagram No. 2 showing “ how nol to do it" f{ 
: the simple reason that it is no/, and do 

5 profess to be, an elliptical arch at 

4 merely a three-centred one. Those who know 
; and value the subtle grace and charm 

2 n French Flamboyant and other work 

: but little, I fancy, how they are struch 

ied 


judged, thatis, by the resu// rather tt 
tethod of production. I have seen the w 
very method so strongly condemned, : 


structional about it. Had they wished { 
ellipse, in all probability it would have 


We sometimes see three-centred arches set 
out badly because the large and small curves, 


having failed to mitre truly, have made a 


not hint at that. An arch may be carr 


As has been said before, “ Knowledge 


i E. SWINFEN Hal 


Knox & Wells,” cannot have had muc!: ex; 
; 
s 


3 in setting out elliptic arches or he wouk 

: made some of the remarks he did in his lett 
$ would he have burdened vou with ! 

% describing a true ellipse j 


An architect when he wishes to have an ell 


t arch knows what he wants and usually vets 
: 
2 he requires 

An elliptic arch is not generally made 
by a collection of circles or by the aid 
: centres and a piece of string: nor vet 


ingenious method suggested by your correspor 
It is difficult to understand how Messr 


ellipse with two centres and a piece of string 
usual method, and yet in the same sentence say th 





practical method, and therefore most unusual 
rhe simplest method in common use among car 


Lowa titer . 
sGerabiy more practical than the one suggested 
se—is t 


| get correct radiating joints for the voussoirs 
arch, and I cannot see how these are obtained 











8 
S 
Centre and OB as the height. 





pp each 


; : fake a rod, and from one end, ©, mark 
ength OB in point R, and also from point Q mark 
ut length AO in point P—iec., AO=|OP and OB 


et out AC, the width of the arch, with © 


QR. Nail a lath along AC. and another from © in 
line with OB to indefinite point S. At the points 
Rand P on rod fix wood studs, and, using point 
‘) With pencil commence at A and describe the 


the stud at P falling down towards point S. A 
continuation from © of rod OP will give radiating 

ints at any point in the circumference 

1 will leave the proot of the correctness of my 
ellipse to your correspondent, and | have no doubt 
he will be able to produce a formula to show that 

iy arch is not a true ellipse. That | am almost 
ready to grant, for, in striking the outer line of the 
arch, | produce © to the point required and describe 
my outer ellipse as before, making the circumferences 


# the two ellipses equi-distant from one another 
throughout their length This, | suppose, would not 
} tr 


possible if each were a t 
I do not claim for the m 











theoretical but an artistix ial value 
and, as a practical method, it is far in advance of 
that of your correspondent Wi 
Sik,—A most t item was tted b 
Messrs. Knox & their description how t 
set 38 an eli ihe t t procuring 
he intermediate joints between the springer and 
the crown should have been shown ; it uid then 
‘ t useful to mar wh are not ex 
€ tr } 4 
Kelerring toa letter on this ct in the 
Ais r, { 1, my sole excuse for troubling you 
wismy desire to protest against the cool assum; 


tion thatcarpenters and masons know nothing abou 
this matter, or it they d know anything about 
their knowledge is all wr 

: 4 ’ 








ing trade as 
id for about 
working 


' HAVE Deen Ail \ 
artisan, foreman, and « 
zen years was 








inder an architect who simply cr his designs 
with semi-elliptical arches to be executed in brick 
and in stone, in plasterir and in yinery, but 
although the work was done in ditferent places by 
ditferent builders I ne saw any attempt made at 
etting the arches out in the grotesque way shown 
by hg In every instance the trammel!l was used 
48 a matter of Course No special instructions were 


necessary to ensure this 
granted that when the 
given, and the drawing s 
elliptical, the trammel was 














mut any hesitation. 
is quite ac mm th 
se centres for describing t 
for convenience only, and 
3 immaterial t Se 
trammel or a la t t 
stant practice rea e e e € 
( IRKS 
Su the authors of tl a e your issue ot 
ith inst av :—' The usual met 1, with two 
centres and a piece of string, is not practical tor 
vious reasons I fail, Sir, to see why it is not 
practical; and, in pr ft ndertake to set 
mut, On any paper, a set semi-ellipses that shali 
mpare favourably with any drawn by the method 
indicated in the letter reterred to, with this provis 
The diameters shall be given oft ay, SIX SeEmi- 
ellipses ; the curves drawn in inh The authors to 
ise the method shown hy iyself using string 
and drawing-pen. If time is a consideration, I will 
do the siz semi-ellipses while they are doing the 
first one. The dimensions to be given and results 
sdged by the Editor 
It it is thought this offer applies to drawings on 
paper only, it is intended here t y in every 
case where the method showa in tg. 1 could be 
used and upon any material whatever 
kK. Rams iiricklaver 





The Student’s Column. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 
15-—Tinx, Bronze, Leap, Wire META 
ALUMINIUM, ANT ‘ 

ROPERTIES OF TIN.—Tin does not 
| undergo corrosion or tarnish in the 
LA air under normal conditions. It is 
readily soluble in hydrochloric acid, and is 
attacked by dilate nitric acid. Concentrated 





nitric acid converts it into oxide of tin, which 
remains insoluble in the acid as a white 
powder. Tin is very malleable, but has little 


tensile strength. When rolled into very thin 
sheets the metal is known as tinfoil. Tin melts 
at 235 deg. C., and has a specific gravity of 73 
Pare tin emits a characteristic crackling sound 
when bent, but the presence of a small pro- 
portion of lead tends to obliterate this property 

Sources of Tin.—Tin is mostly obtained from 
the tin oxide known as cassiterite, or tin stone, 
and is found principally in Cornwall, the 
Straits Settlements, and Austral 

Smelting Tin O1 The ore is mixed with 


coke or coal, and heated in a furnace. The 





ellipse ; the stud at R toll wing along AC, and 


carbon of the coke or coal abstracts oxygen 
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by dissolving tin in twice its weight of copper, 
and this hard metal is subsequently added to 
the required proportion of molten copper. 

In the case of phosphor-bronze, the bronze 
is made by adding either phosphor-tin or 
phosphor-copper to the molten alloy of copper 
and tin. Phosphor-tin contains about 11 per 
cent. of phosphorus, and is made by pouring 
molten tin upon phosphorus. Phosphor- 
copper is made in a similar manner. 

Propertics of Lead.—Lead exhibits a bright 
metallic lustre when freshly cut, but rapidly 
tarnishes when exposed to the atmosphere. A 
thin film of lead carbonate is formed on the 
exposed metal, but the film protects the lead 
from further attack, and the metal does not 

rrode to any considerable extent under 
normal conditions. Lead is soluble in nitric 
acid, but almost insoluble in dilute sulphuric or 
hydrochloric acid. It is sufficiently soluble in 
pure water or in rain water to cause such 
water when collected in lead tanks or con- 
ducted through lead pipes to cause lead poison- 
ing in persons drinking the water. Most river 
waters do not dissolve lead because they con- 
tain an appreciable quantity of carbonate and 
sulphate of lime in solution, and may, there- 
fore, safely be conducted through lead pipes. 
Lead has a low tensile strength, but is very 
malleable. Its specific gravity is 11°4, and its 
melting point 327 deg. C. At high tempera- 
tures it is to a certain extent volatile. Lead is 
not a good conductor of heat or electricity. 

Sources of Lead.—Lead is chiefly obtained 
from the sulphide (PbS) known as galena. This 
ore is found in Derbyshire, Cumberland, and 
other places in Great Britain, and is also 
abundant in Spain, Germany, and the United 
States. In smaller quantities lead is found in 
the form of sulphate, carbonate, and phosphate 
of lead. Galena always contains a certain 
quantity of silver. 

Smelting Lead Orcs.—The galena is first 
roasted in contact with air in a reverberatory 
furnace to convert it into a mixture of sulphate 
and oxide of lead. The temperature is then 
raised until the mixture melts and the two 
compounds react upon one another, causing 
the sulphur to be evolved as gaseous sulphur 
dioxide, while the lead, together with the silver 
present in the ore, is obtained in the metallic 
state. Any part of the ore which has escaped 
reduction by this treatment is mixed with lime 
and again roasted and melted, and a further 
quantity of metallic lead is thereby obtained 

Another process for obtaining lead from 
galena consists in melting the ore with iron 
oxide or scrap iron. The iron combines with 
the sulphur in the galena to form iron 
sulphide, and the lead is left in a metallic 
condition. 

Removing Silver from Lead.—The silver 
present in the galena is also reduced to the 
metallic condition, and forms an alloy with the 
lead. Until comparatively recent years the 
silver, which is very variable in quantity, 
remained in the lead, and often hardened it 
to a very appreciable extent. The quantity of 
silver in I ton of the lead may not be as much 
as I oz., or it may exceed } cwt. The silver is 
now usually extracted by the Parkes or zinc 
process, in which the lead is remelted, heated 
above the melting point of zinc, and chen 
treated with about 5 per cent. of zinc. Zinc 
will alloy with silver, but not with lead. When 
the zinc is stirred into the molten lead it allovs 
with the silver, and, when the molten metal is 
allowed to cool, the zinc carrying nearly the 
whole of the silver with it floats to the surface 
and solidifies on top of the lead. The zinc is 
then removed and distilled in a retort, The 
zinc distils over and is condensed, while the 
silver, contaminated with a little lead, remains 
in the retort. The smail quantity of Jead is 
removed from the silver by remelting the im- 
pure silver on a bone-ash cupel and exposing 
it to a current of air, The lead oxidises to 
lithacge, and the silver remains as an almost 
pure metal. 

The Pattinson process for desilvering lead 
depends upon the fact that lead containing 
silver remains flaid at a lower temperature 
than pure lead, although the melting point of 
silver is much higher than that of lead. The 
argentiferous lead is melted and then allowed 
to slowly cool. The purest lead solidifies first, 
and is fished out by means of a perforated 
laile. The portion which solidifies last is 
ric vest in silver. By repeatediy remelting the 
me'al, and separating the portions of difierent 
meting points, the quantity of silver in the 
greater portion of the lead may be reduced to 
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smalier and richer portion may be recovered | passes into the bath, and thus the Process of 
by cupellation. | manufacture is carried on continuous!y,. ” 
Refining the Lead—After desilvering, the} Antimony is a very brittle metal, having 
lead contains small quantities of antimony, | bluish-white colour. It has a sp. gr, of 6 z 
copper, zinc, and other metals which tend to| melts at 425 deg. C,, and volatilises at q red 
harden it. These impurities are removed as heat. At ordinary temperatures it is a 
completely as possible by keeping the lead in | affected by exposure to the atmosphere |; 
a molten condition, and exposed to the air for is attacked by strong acids. 9 Antimony 
several hours, the metal being stirred from | chiefly used as a hardening agent in al! we 
time totime The impurities are oxidised, and, | It is a constituent of type metal, Britannia 
together with a portion of the lead which is | metal, and some forms of pewter, 

also oxidised, form a scum on the surface of | 
the molten metal. The scum is removed at) 
intervals, and the molten lead is left in a com- | isla 
paratively fine and soft condition. Tue Ac 0 ya Bagg ~ LY 
Impurities in Lead.—Commercial lead is | yxy Water By Joseph Reeson. Ttetierwmertt 
usually a fairly pure metal, but contains traces | Co ) ; 
of silver, zinc, iron, and other metals, Zinc is | 
especially objectionable in lead to be used for | 
caiskanie anid chambers, and lead desilverised | GENERAL BUILDING NEWS 

by the Pattison process is therefore preferred | Cuurcu, Port SUNLIGHT. — The foundat 
for this purpose to that purifed by the zinc | stone of the new church at Port Sunlight was laid 
process. The following analyses of a sample | by Mrs. W. H, Lever on the joth ult. The edince 
of commercial lead before and after refining | Which will be called Christ Church, is being erected 


have been published by Mr. H. J. Phillips | wpoe taed adjoining Church-road. The architects 
for the church are Messrs. Wm. and Segar Owen 


| Warrington, while the construction is being carried 


h 


—_ <—* 
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Unrefined Lead. Refined Lead. 


i eee g8'559 09 955 out by Messrs. Lever Brothers’ building department 

Antimony ... ElO2 cena "006 We gave an illustration and description of the 
Copper ...... 175 i we 025 building in our issue for September 13 last 

"i aes ais 102 : ‘004 KESTORATION OF St. ANDREW'S PARISH CH 

Silver ......... nen ‘001 | EDINBURGH.—The committee entrusted with the 

= i as jacheme for the restoration of St. Andrew's Parish 

a Popes Church have issued a statement, which recounts the 

99.951 gO yt i history of the church and embodies the architect's 


Alloys of Lead and Tin.—Pewter is an alloy | *heme of restoration. It states that the plan pr 
of 20 per cent. of lead with So per cent. of tin, | Po%ed by Mr. Macgregor Chalmers is simply a resto- 
and soft solders usually contain only lead and | fation of the medieval plan, so far as possible. The 
tin. — will be removed. The side aisles will be 
i 7 ‘ au, ‘a shi h . . ! 
White metal is a name applied to several perme hacen "Tas eines aot at en will 
different soft, fusible, silver-white alloy>. | sume their old places and form, and on them ¢ 
These metals are chiefly used for the bearings | clearstory will be rebuilt. The so-called “ Bis! 
of machines. The metal wears smooth. does | or communion aisle will be remodelled and 
not become heated, and offers little resistance | corresponding one of smaller size built to the ort 
to the shaft which rotates upon it. It is some- | A new aisle will be built to the east of the lishops 
times termed anti-friction metal. Habbit's | aisle. The porch shown in every plan and draws 
metal is a name applied by some makers to an up to and inc luding: that of 1 will be re 
ailoy of copper and tin, while others apply it | '* former foundations, if they can be | 
to an alloy of tin, copper, lead, and entienony. The tracery of the windows and the 


‘ i i and decorations of the doors will be in keeping 
t e Cor > a) he » 1 ; “ 4 4 } } 
The co al sition may 6¢ tin 9> per cent ' and iwith the suggestions given by these old sketches 
copper 10 per cent. ; , 


or tin Si per cent.,/and by contemporary churches. It is probable 
copper 4 per cent., antimony 7 per cent., and | that there were chapels of smaller size on the 
lead 8 per cent.; or tin 62 per cent., lead 26/ west side of the sorth and south chapels It 
per cent., antimony fo'5 per cent., and copper | the foundations of these structures are preserved 
15 per cent.; or any other suitable | two rooms to be used as a vestry and session-h 
which the manufacturer chooses to describe as iwill be erected in conformity with the original 
Babbit’s metal. iwork. A space towards the east end of the centre 
Magnolia Metal is another anti-friction metal, | ##¢ i the church will be reserved for the pulpit 
and is said to consist mainly of lead and anti. | O™™U2I0@ table, &c., and for special seats {or loca) 
; - : | corporations. Koom will be provided for organ and 
mony, with traces of other metals, There are | ¢y rm The walle @iti be of ee rhe 
a number of other white allovs i th anaes bs our 2¢ Walls will be of stone thro rout 
ys in the market | preater part of the seats will be of oa! 











It has 
known by their inventors’ names, but they are | been decided that the funds raised to commemorate 
mostly alloys” of tin, antimony, and copper, | the late Dr. A. K. H. Boyd should be devoted to the 
with the addition, in some cases, of zinc. erection of the pulpit in the restored church. [he 

The Properties of Aluminium —Aluminium | restored church will accommodate practically as 
is a silver-like metal, having the remarkably | many persons as the present one, allowing the same 
low specific gravity of 2%. The weight of a/ amount of room to each sitter. The estimate of 
cubic foot of aluminium, compared with the | te probable cust of the whole work, including ali 


. 22 2°¢] —Kdinburch Ex + Dachat 
same bulk of other abundant metals, is show 8, is 23.3751 —Edinburgh Evening Dispat 

. Bin »isshown |) GCurecn Srere ; " Bishor 
in the following table -— |} CHURCH, STEPNEY.—On the 4th inst. the , 


of Stepney consecrated a new church dedi ated t 


Weight per |St. Faith, in the East Ead parish of Stepnes 


Aluminium... einndcaies ae og The new church, which has been built | yl the 
1’On GMD isk . 450 ; | plans of Messrs. J. E. K. & J. P. Cutts, of London 
Zinc ae, : 4 ' jis of red brick and Bath stone, and is in the this 
EE el RO FT EA et 450 » | teenth century style. The site and the erect! a of 
* gt pti chit 450 ithe church and the parochial buildings attachee 
COPPEF yy oo reeeeerereccseeees 550 | have together cost the sum of 14,0001 

Lead ,, ion 730 |, | METHODIST CHURCH AND ScHoors, WI 


When compared by weight aluminium is the | On the tst inst the f sundation at mes were t i hr 
most expensive of the above metals, but when |** sieges cee: — The te! — will 
, ; "HESS | Courch-streef, rity. ve new church will ¢ 
costly than lead “he & bs " remains more | gallery, which will seat about 200 persons, | 
rf Big , iron, or zinc, Aluminium is | on the ground floor also seating the same num« 
reacily dissolved by hydrochloric acid or by | making the total accommodation about | r 
caustic soda, but is not appreciably attacked by | church, including the recess for ore hestra, will! 
nitric acid or organic acids such as acetic acid, | about 55 ft. long by 44 ft. 6 ir inside. The school 
or by water or moist air. ‘l room behind the church will be si ft. by 25 ft, anc 
Aluminium is capable of assuming a polish ican be divided into one room 25 tt by it wit 
but the surface becomes dull on prolonged four class-rcoms 12it Gin. square, by [o" 
exposure to the atmosphere. It is not | <.°*™" Phe builders are Messr=. J Sraim © oy 
blackened by ‘ - Whitby, and the architect, Mr. W. G. Smithson 
ckene by sulphuretted hydrogen, like Saad 
silver, nor does it corrode like brass or iron — “HT 33, LANARKSHIRE.—The Vi 
Aluminium is not the lightest of th tals, for ogee taser gy aera ‘been opened 
magnesi : , : ¢ metals, for | toria U F. Church, Tollcross, has just been 
gnesium and a few rare metals have even | The architect was Mr. |. Bryden, Glasgo« 
lower specific gravities. RESTORATION OF YORK MINSTER.—Next week 
Manufacture of Aluminium.—Aluminiam is | Will mark an interesting change in the restorati: 
obtained from bauxite, an impure mixture of |f the west front of York Minster, it oes 
hydrated oxides of aluminium and iron. Exten. | ticipated that the last of the stages of mas'!'® 
sive deposits of bauxite have been found in | ¥%!t seattolding which have since bv te ve 


q ini : t orth- F will by that time 
wees j pgp aluminiom 1s extracted from vf pe When this is Mes the scatfolding 
¢ bauxite and is subjected to electrolysis in a | wilt be Te-orected round the south-west tower. 


bath of molten cryolite j oath! 
Sent (a double fluoride of |and probably after that the great central gab 
aluminium and sodium). As the oxide becomes | of the west’ front will be restored. “The fourth 





about 4 oz. per ton, while the silver in the 





reduced to metallic aluminium more oxide | occasional report by the Dean of York on the 
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restoration of the Minster, just issued, gives 
some interesting figures as to the work carried out 
on the north-west tower. There have been carved 
sock crockets, 18 birds, 62 grotesques, 6! 
finials, gargoyles, and a number of bosses, 
Close upoa 7,009 cubic feet of stone have been used, 
and the approximate weight of the new masonry 
will be between 400 and 500 tons The state 
ment of accounts shows that so far 21,182! has 
been collected towards the restoration fund. A 
special fund has also been started for the pr 
tection and repair of the stained glass in the 
Chapter-house, which, according to the report of 
Mr. Grylis (London), is in a most deplorable 
state. The glass is very corroded and crumt 
ling into dust, much of it being as thin as tistue 
paper and breaking at the slighest touch All 
the decorated glass in the Minster is corroded in the 
game manner. The windows of the Chapter House 
are, however, in the worst condition, but, unless 
something is done to protect the outside surface 
from the atmosphere, before very long the nave 
windows will be in the same condition. The north 
transept " five sisters" has been protected, but the 
large sheets of plate glass look ugly from the out 
side. Mr. Grylls is of opinion that the protecting 
glass might be leaded in square. The cost of putting 
the Chapter House windows into order will certainly 
not be less than s00l.—-Newcastle Chronic! 

TINTERN ABBEY —The ruins of Tintern Abbey 
cameinto possession of the Crown recently on the 





disposal of the Beaufort Estates in Monmouthshire 
and the Department of Woods and Forests is 
engaged in works of preservation and restoration 
Mr. Waller, of Gloucester, one of the Crown archi- 
tects, has the supervision of the work, and an 
endeavour is being made to restore old material t 
its original position where possible. In connexion 
with this object extensive excavations have been 
made, and portions of the ruins which long have 
remained hidden beneath several feet of soil have 
been disclosed, notably the lay brothers’ qua:ters 
and the ancient watercourse made by the builders 
of the abbey. —Bristol Time 

THE HerRiot- WATT COLLEGE [EXTENSIONS 
EDINBURGH, —Last vear the Heriot-Watt Governors 
in order to provide for the extension of the College 
acquired from Messrs. Raeburn, at a cost of 14 4 
the old brewery buildings and ground lying between 
the back of the College and Cowgate. I’art of the 
malt-houses and other buildings have now been 
adapted into art and other class rooms at a further 
cost of S,cool. from designs by Mr. Andersen 
Superintendent of Works The alterations have 
been carried out by Mr. Colin Macandrew. The 
new building is entered from the Heriot-Watt Col- 
lege by a bridge thrown over Scott's Close. (On the 
ground floor is a room, Se ft. square, giving accom- 
modation for 180 elementary students ; adjoining is 
a lecture-room for eighty students of intermediate 
subjects ; while there is also on this ra large 
modelling-room for forty-five students, and a 
smaller room for casting models is also provided. 
On the first floor isaroom capable of accommo- 
dating 150 advanced students of black and white, 
design, or architecture. A hall with gallery is also on 
this floor ' 





From it access to the other rooms is ob- 
tained, and in it thirty students may be placed. On 
this floor also is a smaller room for the teaching of 
perspective, &c. On the second or upper floor is a 
room for fifty students of drawing from the life, and 
inother for fifty students of the antique. A gallery 
on this floor may accommodate twenty-five students, 
and there {s also a room capable of containing 
hirty-five students of painting. There is thus in the 
building accommodation for 685 students being 
taught at one time, while if the rooms are utilised 
at different hours the teaching of 1,500 art students 
could be undertaken in the building. All the rooms 
are lined, to nearly the wall head, with plain wood 
stained an art green, and the ceilings and any frieze 
spaces above the lining are painted white. The 
north gable has been pierced by twelve large 
windows, and several of the rooms have also a top 
light. As much of the work will be done at night 
an installation of the electric light has been intro 
duced. Each student will have, in the antique and 
life classrooms, an electric lamp at his or her 
bench. There is room left still between the College 
and the Cowgate for any further extension of the 
College which may be considered necessary. A 
new boiler-house has also been built at the back 
and a tall chimney in connexion with the heating of 
the whole C lege. 

SANATORIUM, DELAMERE.—The foundation-stones 
of the new sanatorium at Delamere have just 
deen laid. The hospital occupies a site of 
Seventy acres in Delamere Forest, about three miles 
distant from Mouldsworth, Delamere, and Frod 
sham, at an altitude of 450 ft. above the sea level, 
In addition to this building, which will have a 
frontage to the SSE. of 310 ft, and provide 
accommodation for ninety patients and a resident 
medical officer, a detached “home “ for the matron, 
housekeeper, nurses, and servants, forms part of the 
scheme, There are separate buildings for the 
laundry and mortuary. he patients’ rooms, all of 
Which will be on the front of the building, vary in 
size, there being four wards for six beds each, ten 
for four beds, the remainder being single bedrooms. 
Sitting-rooms will be provided at each end for the 
patients of either sex. On the north side of 
the building on the ground floor, a dining 


hall will be provided, as well as a chapel 
seated for 120 persons The building materials 
employed are Kuabon red brick and terra- 
cotta, the upper portions of the  clevations 
being finished in “rough cast,” and the roofs 
covered with red tiles The corridors will havea 
dado, 4 ft. 4 in. in height, of salt-glazed bricks, the 
walls above being finished in granite plaster, except 
where, as in the turrets, kitchen, stores, &c., they 
are faced throughout, above the dado level, with 
cream enamelled bricks. The whole of the corridor 
floors will be of steel and concrete construciicn, 
inished in terrazzo. The windows will open down 
to the floor, The work in connexion with the 
foundations of both the main building and nurses’ 
home is being done by Messrs. Gerrard & Sons, of 
Swinton, while the contractors for the super- 
structure ave Messrs. James Hamilton & Son, of 
Altrincham, Mr. J. Broadbent being the resident 
clerk of works. The scheme is being carried out in 
accordance with designs prepared by Mr. W. Cecil 
Hardisty, architect, of Manchester 

BUILDING IN GLASGOW —At a recent sitting of 
Glasgow Dean of Guild Court, Lord Dean of Guild 
Gourlay sald:—“ I have to ask you to bear with 
me this morning while [, very shortly, go back on 
the work this Court has done during the past year 
I think we may claim it to be a record, for, while 
ym two occasions have the number of linings ex- 
ceeded those granted this vear, the value of these 
has never been surpassed. Three times in thirty 
years has the total value of the linings been over 
2,000,0001, This year they amount to 2,549,698/,, or 
$24,4491, above the highest figure hitherto reached, 
and «that was before the extension of the 


vw 


€ 

city in 1875-75, and during the boom in every- 

thing which preceded the failure of the City of 
S } ) 

Glasgow Bank Of e above linings—‘, in 


+} 

number—1g7 are for dwelling-houses and shops 
thirteen for public buildings, ten for churches, halls, 
and schools, 166 for warehouses, 244 for alterations 
and additions, and thirty-nine are for new streets of 
11,720 yards in all, equal in length to between six 
ind seven miles, the largest extension that has ever 
taken place in one year. Of the dweliing-houses, 

ti are of one apartment, an increase of 234 a3 


compared with last year, chiefly in the Eastern and 





St. Rollox districts 420 are of two apartments; 

are of three apartments. Of the three- 
apartment houses, more than one-half f 
those over th city are in the Queen's 
Park district, in Langside This is 
a significant and shows that with 





the great facilities given by our railways and electric 


trams, an increasing number of the well-to-do 
class are making their abodes in the country and 
suburbs. 202 are of four apartments, 143 of five, 





and 356 of six. The single-room houses are 11°42 
per cent. of the total apartments lined ; two-room, 
35°24 per cent.; three-room, 28 54 per cent. ; four- 
room, 5°45 per cent. ; five-room, 2 67 per cent. ; and 
six-room, ( percent. The districts in which the 
greatest amount of building is going on are Queen's 
Park, Maryhill, and the Eastern. The linings for 
houses in the first are x) per cent. of the total ; 
second, 13 38 per cent.; and third, 2090 per cent, 
The value of those in Queen's Park is 660,300! 


Maryhill, 302,980! Eastern, 225,04 These 
three districts represent 1,18%.320/. of the total 
value of houses lined, viz. :—1,458 710 as 
compared with O78.s74/ in the previous year. 
The value of the public buildings, churches, &c., 


passed by the Court this year was 1,090,985/, as 
compared with 980.726/. in that preceding it. These 
are represented by— Public buildings, &c . 447,0001. ; 
churches, halls, and schools, 63,000/ ; warehouses, 
stores, and workshops, 340,000/ alterations and 
additions, 230,000/. Besides ordinary applications 
for the erection of buildings, the Court has had 
during the year to deal with upwards of too 
petitions for the approval of plans of buildings 
4 the warehouse class, Many _ visitations 
were made by the Court during the year, 
many of these being to inspect the = site 
of buildings proposed to be erected in hollow 
squares, This is a new duty devolving upon the 
Court, under the Building Act of 1900, as is also 
the consideration and disposal of applications for 
the erection of hoardings or biliposting stations 
rhe Buildings Regulation Act of 1900 may not, as 
vet, be fully understood in all its clauses, but it has 
at times appeared to the Court that a little more 
help might have been given it by builders of great 
experience, their architects, and their law agents, if, 
in their plans, even although it involved a small 
money loss, they had been a litth: more liberal in 
the matter of light and air. They would be 
benefiting in future years the dwellers around 
hollow squares and well lighted back areas.” 
CHELTENHAM TOWN HALL.—When the old 
Assembly Rooms in the High-street, Cheltenham, 
were removed to make room for the new bank for 
Lloyd's, it became necessary to provide a new 
building in which to hold the balls and other enter- 
tainments, which had, up to that time, been given 
in the Assembly Rooms. The Town Council 
decided to erect the necessary premises on the 
vacant land adjoining the Winter Gardens. The 
main entrance (with carriage porch outside)is on the 
north-east side of Imperial-square, and leads into 
the entrance hall. At each end of this entrance hall 
is an octagonal inner hall, from which access is 





obtained to the ladies’ cloak rooms, &c., on the 


south-east side, and to the gentlemen's cloak rooms, 
&c.on the north-west side: this latter side also 
contains a large staircase leading to the galleries 
above. From each of these inner halls a corridor, 
12 ft. wide, runs the whole length on either side of 
the main hall, and these corridors give access at 


several points to the main hall and to various other 
rooms which will be used in connexion therewith, 
thus :—Opening out of the corridor on the 
south-east side of tin «ball are the draw- 
ing-rooms a 27 ft. and 6ft by 
16 ft. 6 in.}, cardroom (26 tt. by 16 ft. 6 in.), and 
smoking-room (21 ft. by 16 ft.) and on the north- 
west side the supper-room | ft. 6 in. by 55 ft 


6 in.), refreshment-room with service-room adjoin- 
ing, and kitchen, &c, beneath The north-west 
corridor connects the pew town hall with the 
winter gardens. The main hall. which will be used 
for balls, concerts, &c.,is 112 ft. long, 53 ft. wide, 
and 43 ft. high, with coved ceiling Galleries are 
placed at one end over the entrance hall and along 
each side over the corridors, and open into the hall 
by a series of arched openings, these being reached 
by staircases at the opposite end of the building 
At the other end of the main hall is the platform 
and orchestra with organ-chamber behind same, 
access to which is obtained by a separate staircase. 
Large storage acx modation for various purposes 
is provided under the floor of the main hall. Great 
care has been bestowed upon the planning of the 
buildings to make the arrangements as simple and 
workable as possible, and to provide ample 
approaches and exits. The structure is already far 
advanced, part being nearly roofed The design 
vt the building was entrusted to Messrs. Waller & 
Son, architects, of Gloucester, and the estimated 
outlay is about 35,0001. 

CO-OPERATIVE STORES, WOKING.—The Wok 
Horsell. and District Co-operative Society, Ltd, 
have erected premises on a site in Church-street, 
opposite Percy-street, which has a frontage of ( 
and a depth of r30ft. The architect was Mr. G 
Pooley, of Horseil!, from whose designs Messrs. H 
Ingram & Son, of Woking, have erected the 
building 

THEATRE, ST. MARTIN'S-LANE, Lonpon.—A new 
theatre is to be erected at the corner of St. Martin’s- 
lane, Charing Cross). The name of the theatre is to 
be the Colisseum. Mr. Frank Matcham will be the 
architect 

SANATORIUM, BAGULEY, CHESHIRE, —The hospit 
for the treatment of infectious diseases built for the 
Withington Urban District Council has been erected 
at Baguley. The site of the hospital and the sur- 
rounding grounds are about twelve acres in extent 
and some 155 ft. above the sea level. Inside the 
main entrance is a porter’s lodge, with a covered 
verandah for shelter. Opposite to the lodge is the 
discharge ward. Besides dressing and bath-rooms, 
a waiting-room has been built for friends of 
patients. The administration block or home con- 
tains the resident doctor’s, matron's, and nurses’ 
quarters and the committee-room. The building is 
in the form of three arms of a Greek cross. There 
are rooms for twenty-five nurses, a sickroom, and 
cubicles for i:ve maidservants. Kecreation, dining. 
and writing rooms have been provided. There is 
a bicycle storehouse in the basement of this block, 
and on the first floor level a balcony. Immediately 
behind this block, and connected with it by a glass- 
covered roof, is the kitchen and stores block. In 
this part of the building rooms have been provided 
for the servants. The accommodation in this and 
in the administration block is considerably in excess 
of what is now actually required The main 
hospital road runs approximately east and west, 
and along this road there stand the pavilio 





s. There 
are two pavilions for scarlet fever, containing fifty 
beds ; one pavilion for diphtheria, with sixteen beds ; 
one pavilion for enteric fever, with twenty beds; 
and one isolation block containing eight beds, 
making a total altogether of 100 beds. he scarlet- 
fever pavilions are at the westerly end of the site. 
They are twoin number and two stories high; 
they are entered from the end, and each floor con- 
tains one ward for twelve beds, one double-bedded 
ward, with cfiices. The enteric and diphthena 
pavilions face each other, the entrances are 
centrally placed, with wards for male and female 
patients on either side of the entrance hall. The 
isolation wards are at some little distance from the 
others, and consist of two two-bedded and four 
single-bedded wards and three separate kitchens. 
The floors of all the wards are of terrazzo. The 
walls are finished in parian cement and varnished, 
and the woodwork is enamelled ivory white. 
Heating and ventilation are obtained by ventilating 
hot-water radiators and ventilating stoves, All the 
angles in the walls and at the ceilings and floors are 
rounded off. The mortuary is at the easterly end of 
the hospital road, and there is a laundry block with 
a laundry, besides an electricity-generating station. 
Red Ruabon bricks have been used for all external 
walls, and terra-cotta instead of stone. The lighting 
throughout will be by electricity, and all the blocks 
are in telephonic communication with each other. 
The roofs are covered with green slates, with the 
exception of the | xige and discharge ward, near to 
the main entrance, where brindled tiles are used. 
Extensive asphalted airing grounds have been laid 
out near the wards for the patients, and there are 
tennis and croquet lawns tor the officers. The 





water-supply is obtained from the mains of the 
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North Cheshire Water Company, and, as there are 
no public sewers, it has been necessary to treat the 
sewage by the septic tank process on land adjoining 
the site. The architect is Mr. J. B. Broadbent, ot 
Manchester 

LimRarY, GOVAN.—The Elder Library is now 

being erected at Govan. The buildings are to be 
Classic in style, and will comprise library, reading- 
rooms. The estimated cost of erection was about 
S.coof, Mr. john Burnet, A R.S.A, 18 the architect 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS, WALTHAMSTOW.—New Sun 
day schools at Walthamstow were opened on 
Saturday last for the trustees of the United 
Methodist Free Church. The total cost, apart from 
the land, is about 3.500%. The whole conception has 
been planned and designed with two main objects 
One to provide ample and suitable accommodation 
for dealing with Soo scholars in classes, and the 
other to provide an assembly-hall capable of accom 
modating a similar number. But this is not the 
limit provided for. There is also an infants’ class- 
room capable of seating 1So, and a young women’s 
classroom for another 100. Three separate assembly 
meetings can be going on in these buildings at one 
time, and practically 1,100 children can be accom- 
modated The cost (exclusive of land) works out 
at 3/. 3s, per head in assembly, and 4/. 7s. 6d. per 
head in classes. These figures include the amounts 
expended on caretaker’s apartments with six rooms, 
a school kitchen, superintendent’s and secretary's 
rooms, heating chamber, and the usual offices, 
The assembly-hall is adapted for public meeting 
purposes. The hall is lofty, well lighted, heated, 
and ventilated. The centre is in the form of a 
square, with recesses on the ground floor on three 
sides suitable for classroom purpores, and on 
the remaining side for platform purposes. On 
the first floor a gallery has been formed 
round three side*. and from off this further class- 
room accommodation has been provided. The 
width of the hall is 5; ft. and the depth ‘7 ft., and 
the height from floor to ceiling 32 ft. The gallery 
is separately approached by two hreproot staircases 
with easy-going treads The roofing is open 
timbered. and carried partly on columns, which 
also support the gallery. The internal walling is 
faced with brickwork and tinted with a butf- 
coloured distemper. The ceilings have been plas 
tered. A pine dado has been formed round the 
whole of the internal walling. The platiorm, over 
which is constructed a large semi-arch, contains a 
special arrangement for doubling its size, to be used 
for orchestral and other purposes. Incandescent 
gas-lighting has been adopted. The contractors for 
the whole of the work were Messrs. Sands, Palmer, 
& Co., of Walthamstow. Mr, Burley bas acted as 
their representative fhe heating arrangements 
were executed by Mr bF, E. Longsdon, of Rosebery- 
avenue, E.C.; the freproof staircases by Messrs 
Macleod & Co.; and the gas tittings by Mr. Richard- 
son, of Walthamstow. Mr. J. Williams Dunford, of 
Queen Victoria-street. FC. is the architect 
~ TEMPORARY NEWGATE CELLS.—Between the 
demolition of the existing Newgate and the erection 
of the new building it is necessary to provide a 
series of temporary prison cells, the construction of 
which has been put in the hands of the Fireproof 
Partition Syndicate. Thecells are being made with 
dovetailed corrugated steel sheeting, fixed to 
uprights, and covered with cement, and plastered 

EXTENSION OF PAISLEY REFORMATORY.—The 

new wing which has been added to the reformatory 
has almost doubled the size of the institution. It 
consists of a two-story building, built of brick and 
rough cast on the outside face, with stone dressings 
On the ground floor there is a hall, 60 ft. by 32 ft, 
which can be used as a gymnasium or muster-hall, 
as well as for entertainments. The hall is also con- 
nected with the boys’ playgrounds and the old 
existing premises and the reading-roc: \ stair 
case leads from the ground floor to the upper floor, 
which comprises an additional dormitory and two 
new schoolrooms, divided by a sliding partition 
In addition to this extension, various important 
improvements have also been carried out on the 
iid premises. The back buildings of the old block 
have been remodelled, making a new and extended 
dining-ball, and converting the former schoolroom 
into an observation dormitory for the better classi- 
fication of the boys. he extension and improve. 
ments have been carried out from plans prepared 
by Mr. B. A. Hamilton, architect, Paisley, 

Sar.ors’ Rest, Carpire.—There has just been 
ypened in Bute-road, Carditf, the John Cory Sailors 
and Soldiers’ Rest. The building is in the Renais- 
sance style, and is constructed of Bath stone. From 
a vestibule, swing doors give access {o a hall, from 
which entry is obtained to the main staircase, whilst 
off the hall is a coffee bar. A lift is provided from 
this room to the kitchen on the top floor. The 
English hall, which is off the main hall, is arranged 
so that it can be divided into two halls, each with 
its own entrance and fireplace. A main feature of 
the ground tioor is the floral hail, which is fitted 
with a glass roof, and the mosaic floor is decorated 
with palms and shrubs. The waiting-room is 
beyond the floral hall, and is reached through an 
arcading. and opening out of this is the games room. 
These two rooms can, by means of folding doors, 
be thrown into one large room. On the first floor 
the chief feature is the Scandinavian hall, which 
has been designed to adopt, as far as possible, the 
features of Scandinavian houses. In the front, on 


the first floor, are two large rooms devoted to the 
workers, which can be, if necessary, thrown into 
one by means of a movable partition. On this 
floor also are rooms devoted to the secretary, and a 
parlour for the use of the lady members of the com- 
mittee. On the top floor there is also a bookroom, 
the caretaker’s room, and a room for the use of the 
superintendent of the Rest. Provision is made for 
captaios, officers, and engineers, one of the largest 
rooms in the building being devoted to their use. 
The builders were Messrs. Lattey & Co., the archi- 
tects being Messrs. Jones, Richards, & Budgen. 

COTTAGE HOSPITAL, ARERGAVENNY —A new 
cottage hospital and dispensary has just been 
opened at Abergavenny. The new buildings, which 
are situate near Railey Park, have been erected ata 
cost of about 1.9251 The building has a frontage 
to the Bailey Park. Accommodation is provided for 
nine beds in the hospital, and there is also an out- 
door department, comprising waiting-room, con- 
sulting-room, and dispensary. The operating. room 
has a north light. The floor is of terrazzo marble 
mosaic, and the angles in the walls here, and in the 
wards, are all rounded in parian cement to prevent 
accumulation of dust, &c. Externally the building 
is faced with Cyfarthfa terra-cotta and Star Co.'s 
bricks, the roofs being of Broseley tiles, The work 
has been carried out by Messrs. J. G Thomas & 
Sons, from the design and under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. FE. A. Johnson, architect of Aber- 
gavenny and Merthyr 

NeW CHURCH SCHOOLS, HARROGATE, — The 
foundation-stone of the new Sunday schools which 
are being erected in connexion with St. Andrew’s 
Church at Starbeck, Harrogate, was laid recently 
Mesars. T.H. & F. Healey, of Bradford, are the 
architects of the building 

CLAREMONT HALL, PENTONVILLE, N.—On the 
nd inst. this hall, formerty Old Claremont Chapel, 
was reopened as a mission centre of London Con. 
giegationalism, the whole building having under- 
gone radical alterations, The upper galleries of the 
chapel have been removed ; new fireproof staircases 
constructed in lieu of two wooden ones, which were 
only 3 it. in width, and which formerly gave access 
totwo galleries ; new lecture-hal!, classrooms, and 
kitchen bave been erected, and premises acquired in 
White Lion-street in the rear tor access from that 
direction, and for caretaker’s residence. The re 
construction has involved an expenditure of about 
Sooo, The work has been carried out bv Mr. Joba 
Greenwood, under Messrs Barnes-Williams, Ford, 
& Grifhn, architects, Mr. M. Brady acting as cletk 
of the works, and the contractors for the electric 
lighting being Messrs. A. W. Penrose & Co, Ltd 

—— 

SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 

INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF STREET HYGIENE 
—Convened by the Chairman, Mr. H. Alfred 
Roechling, the International Committee of Street 
Hygiene met at Brussels from September 21 to 23 
last to arrange for the next International Congress 
if Hygiene and Demography to be held in Brussels 
in September of next year. This Committee, which 
was appointed by the last International Congress 
at Paris in igco, and contirmed by the Belgian 
Government, consists of seventeen members, repre- 
senting England, America, Belgium, Holland, 
France, Switzerland, Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
taly, Russia, Poland, Sweden, and Norway, and is 
charged with the study of all questions relating to 
street hygiene. As it became necessary to clearly 
define the scope of the Committee's work, to adopt, 
if possible, general rules to guide sanitary or local 
authorities when dealing with important questions 
relating tothe cleansing of towns, and to prepare 
the report for next years Congress, the Committee 
was convened and met at Brussels, as already men- 
tioned, in the Salle d’ Hygicne in the Belgian Ministry 
of Agriculture, which the Minister bad kindly placed 
atils disposal. In two lengthy sittings the Committee 
discussed the material prepared by the Chairman, 
and adopted, with some alterations, the propositions 
submitted by him, which will in due course be laid 
before the next Congress of Hygiene and | emo- 
graphy. The rest of the Conference was taken up 
with visits of inspection to some of the works 
belonging to the city authorities, such as the works 
belonging to the Street Cleansing Department, the 
Sewerage Works, the Waterworks, Swimming 
Baths, and Morgue. During these visits the con- 
struction and maintenance of the streets were like- 
wise examined, and another feature of considerable 
interest was the laying of the conduit system of 
electric traction near the Station du Nord. On the 
(Quai de la Voirie the members saw a refuse 
destructor of twenty-four cells that has just been 
erected by the Horsfall Engineering Co. They ex- 
pressed their thanks to Professor Patzeys, Mr. E. 
Putzeye, the Chief Eagineer of Brussels, and Mr. 
Alph Smeyers, the Chief of the Cleansing Depart- 
ment of the city, who did all in their power to 
bring about the great success of the meeting. 
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FRANC E—M. Redon is at present arranging the 
rooms in the Louvre, under the Rubens Gallery, in 





which will be the sculpture brought from 
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be made from Miramas to |'F stayne, in the ous 
skirts of Marseilles, at an estimated cout 
30,000,000 fr ~~—~~-Operations are to be « uric i 
tor the dredging of the ports of La Roches ..: 
La Pallice——The church of St. Vincent. at ty. 
is to be thoroughly repaired, at a cost « 
~The new railway from Rodez to Carnyauy - 
opened on Sunday last———M. Cavel. arch: pe 
Haris, has been commissioned to carry ou! 
covered market at Angoul me.-—-—M. [art! 
completed the model tor a monument to be erec 
on one of the public squares of Belfort, in 
of the three sieges which the town successive 
sustained.——The jury in the competiti pened 
at Chambery for the erection of a vat er 
bank, has awarded the frst premium ¢ M 
Martin, of Grenoble. —— The Municipalit 
Coulommiers has advertised aie M netition 
open to all architects of the department nf Sein 
and Marne, for a new municipal theatre {or 
town.——-Various works are to be carried oy 
shortly for the improvement of the Port of Havre 
at a total cost of nearly three million francs A; 
these is the construction of a boom *o mtr 
and a new jetty So metres long, extending to ¢ 
site of the Frascati Uaths —~—M. Denys Puech hb 
been commissioned to execute a monument | the 
memory of Mariette Hey, to be placed by pul 
subscription, on a site on the banks of ¢} 
Nile.——The death is announced,at the > ye 
nine, of M. Raymond Harthelemy, the sculptor 
He obtained the Grand Prix de Rome 
having studied in the atelier of Duret, and sined 
medals in the Salons of 1867 and 18¢«, and at the 
great exhibition of 188. Amung the various w 
carried out by him as commissions, either trom the 
Government or from the Municipality of Paris, may 
be mentioned the “ Sacre Cocur” for the churct 
St. Joseph ; the“ Presentation in the Temple 
the church of Notre Dame de la Croix 
and the statue of Fagon which decorates 
facade of the Hotel de Ville of Paris ———The deat! 
is also announced, at the age of seventy-seven, of 
M. jacques-Aristide Faure, architect, and Inspecteur 
des Travaux to the Department of Assistance 
Publique ; and that of M. Franz Maestle, member 
of the Societe Centrale des Architectes. He carried 
out important works in domestic architecture. and 
took a considerable part in drawing up the eme 
of prizes offered by the Socictc Centrale 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.—The Hungarian Parliame: 
met for the first time in its new house at [ada 
Pest on the Sthinst. This editics, situated on the 
banks of the Danube, is described as o: 
most splendid piles in Europe, though much of the 
“marble” work in the interior is artificial The 
building has taken more than fifteen years to erect 
and has cost a million and a hali sterling. It is in 
the Gothic style, and the Houses of Parliament at 
Westminster are said to have furnished a mode 
it. In spite of the imposing character of the 
building, however, the lower house is on! it 
long, 75 ft. broad, and 36 ft. high ; but it has d e 
tiers of galleries, and accommodation is provided 
for 414 members, besides a press gallery capable ot 
seating thirty-eight persons. The House of Mag- 
nates is of the same dimensions, and there are 
extensive lobbies attached to each chamber, a: I 
as numerous reception rooms, 
InpIA.—The North-Western Railway engineering 
department is constructing a syphon tor Ka 
distributary in the Punjab for the Irrigation | bepart 
ment.—-~The Lieutenant-Governor of Hurnma has 
sanctioned the erection of new port workshops 
according to the plans and estimates submitted by 
the Port Commissioners.-——An area ot nearly 
72 acres is to be taken up in Mandalay for the 
extension of the municipal offices; the Kan 
municipality has also acquired about an acre 
ground for additional office accommodation at the 
city buildings. ——Works for the manutacture ot 
armaments are about to be erected at Att 
The Government of India has sanctioned expen 
ture for additional large buildings at the barne 
and saddle factory, Cawnpore.——A lakh of rupees 
is to be spent in connecting the central gun-carriaye 
factory at Jubbulpore with the line of the bast 
Indian Railway. 
a em er ee 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCE MENTS — 
The partnership between Messrs. Wimperis & fot 
architects, is dissolved, Mr. bast being about tl) leave 
England. Mr. Wimperis will carry on the practice, 
and is removing the office from 


t 


the 








xe cof the 


st, Conduit-street 
to 6, Vigo-street, W.——- Messrs Law & Allen, archi 
tects, ot Dacre House, Arundel-street, Strand, have 
taken into partnership Mr. Edward Shield, and the 
stvle of the firm will in future be “ Law. Allen & 
Shield.” They are also about to open a branch — 
in South Africa, at Johannesburg —— Messrs. | " 
Sankey & Son, cement, brick, and slate mercnanss. 
of Essex Wharf, Canning Town, are opening 4 oew 
depit for their goods at the Midland Railway go0°s 
yard, Kentish Town. Mr. Albert L. Guy, archi: 
tect, has removed his Lewisham and [ondon 
offices to 4, Verulam Buildings, Gray's Inn, Wt 

British Free PREVENTION ComMiTrer TEST 
— The winter session of the British Fire Prevention 
Committee has now commenced. Reports are 
being issued during this month and next on tests 








Persia by M. Morgan. ——A new railway line is to 


with armoured doors, and oak and deal doors com- 
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jas on Uralite doors and the Pear 
Testing operations will re« 
Testing Station at Vorchester-t 


pared, a8 wel 
re-alarm 
at the 





(ictobet 
and a heavy oak floor tor warehouse pury 





1 he executive are oce ipied at their weekly 

with the question of standardising the test ‘ 
mmittec, and particulars of the res ur ‘ 

will shortly be published wil the ext 


facilitating Comparisons F 

IMPROVED HOSE COoUrlin Messr Suna 
we send us adescription and illustration ot 
patent couplings for fire, Geck, and garden 
its importance ia in the case of fre | ¢,a3 
















































>>, with a partition by the British tral 


Mnmence 


t 


ectings 


the 


couplings instead of the usual screw connexiotr 
we made with a swivel connexion mewhat 
the same principle as the breech pieces of modern 
cannon), and are interchangeable » that ti 
delays which sometimes occur from bringing the 
wrong ends together, in the case of screw t t 
done away with the mnexion | nstantane 
made, and anv end on the same calibre of e W 
fit any other, The coupling t th a re 
volving neck or sleeve which kit 
twist in the hose to right aticall 
lirectly the pressure is turned \s far as we 
can judge without seeing it in operat t 
appears to be a really important improvement 
vw Connexion 
CHURCH O ST Bi 
This chur fw as we stated in t 
su¢, the repa Will De 8 iperinte it 
i R.A, was originally built isa 
apel-of-ease to the Cathedral at 4a f } 
yo; the rectory was ceded to the i apte 
aS an roptiation a ” that f ‘ 
words of the conhrmation by Pope : t 
their table in common, the tower was erecte 
about that and some years tle Wards { 
Dean and Chapter added the chan ; an 
measuring t ihe 
| r arches . t ’ 
nm equared me! ed at their 
i shatt t " 
caf t ive ‘ tay 
mea ; t the 
| artrt t ¢ i 
st atenar t c i 
4 ‘ arta ‘ ‘ 
that separate the chancel i t ry € ce 
pressed at the crown and turned upon t ntr 
the shafted piers and their capitals are re 
; ; os ‘ 
, * , 
Ww t three ts w 
tr chancel was restore Street 
1 4 has replaced the north 5 The 
w rk of the root was want it i eiman 
eats ago, and the chancel screen wa roke t 
pieces \ new stone font th a 
iken ver, was dedicate af : 3a 
nemorial of the | Rev. W. J. 1 " t 
rc 
tine i 
the ¢ 
tart j 
. ter 
gramme Mr. A. Gadie a 
recipients of a silver tea and cottce set t 
engraved, a8 an acknowl 
services rendered by Mr. (;adie as S ta 
\ssociati ny, which post he resigned 
as A silver salver was a presented t 
iwson, the present Secretar: n the : ‘ 
marriage The 1 
enalt of the member \s a' 
resident, Alderman rt Ww y 
Me iengt the practica " 
whe had carried « his duties as re 
adie and Mr re P 
IN . x Cra 
igh-build a e ate P ‘ ee! 
"Y a] ventee ‘ 
3s have nit on the estate for the 
County Council g accommodat f 
ns in two tenements of one room, 354 tene 
nts of two rooms tenements of three: ee 
sixteen tenethents of tour rooms, and one tenement 
t ve rooms The whole of the nts in 





etcher, Sheridan, and Beaumont building 
court site, are now fully occupied 


¢ reserved for the persons who had 
bed in connexion with the Clare Marke 
a 


The 














Holborn to Strand i iprovement, and the 

\ e¢ of the rooms have now been cupied 
by persons actually displaced in connexion ther 
wit! These persons are making, it is stated 
good tenants and are paying their rent regu 
‘arly, and no disturbance or damage has taken 
place at the building The rents of the tenement 
were fixed Od. per week below those that could 
nave been obtained and are being paid at the 
‘eiton-street dwellings The rent of a one-room 

tenement is 43, for two rooms 6s. 6d, for three 
ms 8s. 6d.. and for four rooms 103. Gd., and 


these « 


nsequently compare favourably 
ts paid by the tenants for the same number 
rooms in their old homes. In the old houses re 
Varying from 2% to 63. were paid in respect o 


Singl 





with the 


ont 
nts 
ta 


ng 


ge room, a large number being let at 4s. and 
over. Two rooms were let at rents vary 
‘rom 3% (to f od, several being let 


+ 
at 























and s 4 three ro * were let at 
8 to a. Od, but in the maijorit i cases 
4 and over was paid iKtents varving ifr it 
were paid for tour recor fhe tenements it 
heridan, beaumont. and Fietcher buildings are al! 
elf-contained, and th mimx«dation a rded is 
far auperior to tl ld houses I event: 
e ase tenant note fr mathan thes 
t¢ uals ype ! ana © cnt Da note 
nt than they did forme e t ime how 
ever, the tamilies being smal), they have able 
to take a smaller number rooms than pre 
viously ccupied and i rty-nine « the 
ccupy a similar number rooms, but th the 
addition in each case a scullery The dwellings 
n the Churchway Estate « st ellesies 
Seymour, and Somerset building Wellesley build 
ings were opened in March and contain 
eipht tene: Bs 
and tor two-r 
tene Some 
{in } ng 2 
were all iet 
nonths after the 
igs, Containing sixts 
¥ and 



































the im 
Marvyle 
Mi ihe i 
rON PA - \e 

raphe of the carved 
} gnes 3 

toria. Memoria 
Tet re, a ex j M i (sree 
WwW t Walwort Ihe tr i the ‘ 
are f at sal ’ treated w 
se acer ’ py ya 

and con mts rathe at characte 

© a ~ if i e 

tograph the w ippea t c er we 
esacvciuie } 

ST J ( i t nual 
repor t the ¢ Te ee 5 4 le 
wort : unt i t ites t t ave ecn 

i) ‘ ect of schemes 
And ior fr mem Der 
Ihe latter 3 relate 
int, (ueen 
ace afte i x 
f near for the 
tie 4 ncii 
( sting Council w 
hortly undertake € i it yu resort i 
a ace =apperta g 4 ' 3 
tge-in-the-hast, w Wa ecrate nj 
some twenty-seve iTS ay the former 
} Vestry and the late Me ard of Work 
| and i the Metr i irdens Asso- 
| ciat laid out the rial ita st of nearly 
Ys cluding f adjacent Wesleyan 
Pravevar©r 
——_+~<> +— —-- 
LEGAL, 
I ILDINGS N \ 4° TH! 
14 itl sis ‘ 
AT the meeting of the | ( ty Council 
| Tuesday, the Building A Committee reported a 
| follows, the recommendation be agreed to :— 
lt having been reported to the Committee that 
ithe premises adjoining N 1 W lwich-road, at 
| ¢} e corner of Kansom-road, wer dein erected in 
j udvance ot the general line ot buildings, proceedings 
j} were taken against the builder, Mr. Fil for an 
| infringer * Section % the Lond building 
| Act. 8 with the result thatt nagistrate (Mr 
| 1} hymcourt) made orders tor the demolition of so 
much of the buildings as was in advance of the 
general line. The magistrate having declined to 
state a case for the opinion of the High Court, Mr 
lis applied to the Divi ul Court for a rule misi 
magistrate to show cause why he should not 
the case. The livis ul Court declined to 
the rule, as, in the opinion of the Judges, the 
application was frivol Mr. Ellis appealed 
against this decision to the C »urt Appeal, which 
Court granted him a » uu to the magistrate 
On the argument of the rule, Mr. Avory, K-C., who 
with Mr. Daldy, appeared on behalf of the Council, 
| took the preliminary objection that the matter was 


a criminal cause or matter, and therefore the Court 


had no jurisdiction. The obrection was upheld, and 
the appeal was dismissed with costs, which were 
duly taxed and paid b i llis Ellis, after 
some further delay, then pulled d the main 
portion of the unlawful buildings in advance of the 
general line, but almost immediately re-erected such 

portion on the same foundations, using much of the 
same materials for the purpose. Further proceed- 
| 


. ar 


Mr 


wn 


ings were therefore on our instructions taken 
against Mr. Ellis for non-compliance with the 
magistrate’s orders, on which the magistrate (Mr 
Maggallay) convicted him, and imposed a penalty of 















































and ordered m to pa f sts ba the 
application Mr. i the magistrate agreed t 
tate 1 ciate f t n nh ut ine ’ 4 , t n 
ne Que not ‘ Wheel ier ? what M iis 
had d ¢ Wa a ¢ pliance the avis 
rde ; § case a3 bee and set duwn t 
ur re ‘ 4* the tor 
raitruct t ake . sar : ‘ 
cde it ; ' : ; 
‘ ‘ 4 i ; 
At Cheltenha: aaa t Me 
\ J. Merrett wa t t the tance of the 
nari i 4 t ghar trict ne for br Fr 
ing forward } <3 wt e is« ting r te 
road beyond ti rontage ¢ of the Joining 
house he pr s were take er the 
ar ~ te ‘ { 
. tot ( ‘ 
ia tle the i 
f and that ¢ se 
; t wit t word 
e { r re the 
t ba € wit 
. ) re t + 
: 4 er r 
‘ he ‘ o- 
ents e! e er 
i en rat were 
er give t 
{ required the tor ex 
fr ive , © 
t ~ e 45 
t i= 
rt sesdays mee ( 
4 the ! ce ~ a4 
i vs On A ¢ . 2 
La c . < — 4 4 i t e 
tent ' tave t e the t é 
‘ g a Ww r 
a g pre ‘ v 1 4 
ec ted. The : ever eurvell a enties 
tf ectior er Sect va v 
Have appeale eal was hear ‘ 
Mr. Baggalia at the € W 
septen er whe ww te . 
the appeia tha wnat 4 c c € 
i as the w - 
eat z t ‘ e 
a building w al 
unse ¢ tila 1c 
the uidings 4 ‘ ed 
and united c pas e€ Act 
they were t c med t erects < ‘ 
in compliance w he w ca 
g of Sect that ¢ were alrea 
ver ten 3q =) area was cas c 
aiterat that the . . a 
they came wit the : 
lie turther stated at. trea isa 
to Nos. 1 to 4, the appe 
t y w *> 7 ~ 
c I's r < 
trict Surveyor that the ase 
trom c fusing Sec wit ‘ 4 
and that what rea ea t 
this case was the 3 ex ; » 
travention of the 
utidings whe teda e ‘ 
would not be in t We i 
not have in the por wna 
Sary e-resisiing ‘ A ~ 
; } fe furthe e : 
protects the owner ¢ 
the building in thet was eTec'e ‘ 
that directiy he t 
protection of t se 
The magistrate t 
trict Surveyor, ar > dian g the pea ‘ 
‘if the intended opera a ted : 
addition or alterat ¢ ting 
doubt the builder's t \ e3 
h Mr. Baggalilay wa n t 
etiect would be ¢t e w ‘ 
the mean ) : n a 
in that case S<cct ? 
the consequences 
—_—_ ++ + +---—- 
RECENT PATENTS 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS 
ri.sS3.—l 
In a bopper-shaped si sink ved again 
the outside of the wal t e, the tor 
contrives that the was sha it ‘ per 
chamber, from whicl ‘ ed pas t 
discharge leads t gu t tra e ura 3 
fashioned in two portions, ia order that the ay 
be more readily cieaned. 
rrss4—! HTNING CON CTORS : 
ATTACHMENTS. A. HH -Parallel cond t 
aiong the ridge an i the root the coa 
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ductors, which are arranged arch-wise to one 
another, and the spikes are made, in one form, upon 
divided clamps fastened to the conductors with 
eaden packing. Different methods of attachment 
are specified, the connexion to earth (for which see 
No. 10,678 of 1899) taking the conductor through a 
branch plugged with lead. 

11,613.—JOINTS FOR CLOSET-PIPES: W. Thorpe. 
—A spigot and socket joint for the earthenware 
outlet of a closet and the leaden soil-pipe consists 
of a metallic thimble or ferrule, of which the two 
portions are bolted together lengthwise. After the 
end of the soil-pipe has been inserted into the 
smaller end of the ferrule it is spread out so as to 
fit the socket in which the outlet-pipe is cemented 
or otherwise secured. In another mode the end 
of the outlet-pipe has an outside flange, and the 
mouth of the socket has an inside flange, One half 
of the ferrule is bolted on when the outlet-pipe has 
been put into the other half. 

11,637 — APPLIANCES FOR DRAWING-BOARDS : 
F. Trimming.—A su for a drawing-board cum- 
prises a hinged trestle having struts at its sides, 
which sustain a rod or tube that engages with 
notches cut in the back struts, and having surfaces 
that take pins upon a frame. An increased slope 


can be effected by means of the engagement of | 


notched bars upon the frame with a cross-bar of 
the front struts. Recesses in the frame, which is 
lifted by tackle, sustain the board. Flanges on the 
frame guide a counterbalanced sliding frame pro- 


vided with a straight-edge, and serving as a holder | 


for instruments. The main frame is available for 
separate use with a transparent sheet instead of the 
drawing-board. 

11,044.—A CEMENT FOR MAKING TILES AND 
SLABS, AND COVERING PURPOSES: G. Harding — 
An admixture of water, magnesium chloride, pig- 
ment, calcined magnesite, and waste matter such as 
wood pulp, jute, cork, rope rovings, for ——— 
various surfaces and for makiog tiles, slabs, an 
similar goods, is described as being acid, water, anc 
fire proof, and it can be used as either a plaster or 
a paint 

t1,631.—A CIRCULAR SAW GUARD: §. E. K, 
Long.—The pressure of the wood in its advance 
automatically raises the shield that covers the top 
of the saw by lifting the lower end of a lever which 
turns upon a fulcrum and is joined to a chain for 
winding up a cord which pulls up the shield. The 
shield has a counter-weight. When the work has 
been passed forwards a suspended weight pulls up 
a ‘guard, carried by a radial arm, ica front of the 
saw. The guard is forced downwards until the 
wood passes over it by a hinged flap, and since the 
counterweight arrests the fall of the other weight 
the guard will not rise whilst the shield is in the 
lower position. If the saw-cut falls short of the 
top of the board the riving knife can be detached 
and slipped through a hole at the rear of the saw. 

11,079, —JOINTING FOR WATER-CLOSET PIPES: 
W. E. Delechanty.—An annular groove for packing is 
made in the discharge-leg of the closet between its 
tubular portion and the base-plate ; the soil-pipe has 
a flange which is carried up to the level at least of 
that pipe, and it is surrounded by the tloor-plate ; 
the bevelled flange is grooved around its top and 
is soldered on to the soil-pipe ; the base-plate is laid 
over the floor-plate, and screw-bolts tighten the 
parts together. 

11,715.—Masons WorK: C. Lorenc.—The 
inventor seeks to make masonry stroug enough 
without the use of iron in the building, and 
fire-proof, lasting, and free from excrescence ; for a 
mortar having a tensile strength equal to that of 
the stone which is used he mixes infusorial earth, 
water-glass, and trass (including volcanic rocks, 
tufas, trachyte, and scorified lava) with sand and 
Portland cement, or other cements, lime, gypsum, 


measures ranging from ror mm., by a constant 
increase of OOT mm, to 149 mm.; and the third 
of forty-nine pieces for measures ranging from 
oso mm., by a constant increase of o'50 mm., to 
2450 mm. To the three series may be added 
another gauging to Ooor mm. 

11,808 —KILNS AND APPARATUS FOR BURNING 
AND Dkryinc Bricks, &c.: 7. P. B. Fiske.-Au 
which is heated in cooling the bricks and similar 
goods is utilised for drying them in an apparatus at 
the end of the kiln, over both of which travels an 
overhead crane; the bricks are stacked upon ribs 
and the parallel tloors disposed cross-wise in a row, 
and having flues at their sides, the hot air being 
admitted by one flue and taken away by the other 
The cells of the kilo are also disposed cross-wise in 
a row, with flues in the side walls; openings from 
one chamber to another are made through the 
dividing walls, and each has a fat cover for the 
passage of fuel, the removal of products of com- 
bustion, and abstraction of air drawn through the 
chambers in which the bricks are cooled. The 
covers are made of fireclay blocks bound together 
in metallic girder-frames, and can be lifted with 
hooks in engagement with the ends of the girder- 
irames. 

11,9t7.——A JOINT FOR THE FLUSHING-PIPES OF 
| LAVATORY-HASINS, CLOSETS, &c.: W. ¥. Bassett — 
A joint for fushing-pipes comprises a packing-ring 
which is to be compressed between a recessed ange 
and a clip, the screwing-up being effected by means 
of nuts that engage with screws which are affixed to 
| the clip 
|} t1,928—A ComnineD TOOL: P. 7. &. Caron.— 
| The tool comprises a screw-driver and a hammer 
| which are fashioned at the ends respectively of the 
| handle and the jaw, and a nut and pipe wrench. 
| The sliding jaw is provided in some instances with 
| a vernier, and in grooves upon the opposite sides of 
| the handle are riveted logarithmical and foot rules. 
| The fixed and sliding jaws will serve as a calliper 
| gauge, and may be toothed for gripping pipes ; for 
| adjustment of the latter jaw the inventor pivots on 
| to it a lever on which is mounted a spring-pivoted 
} pawl; as one presses the lever downwards the 
| pawl becomes engaged with the teeth upon the 
| jaw, which is thereupon forced forwards with a 
| toggle movement. 
| 11,938—FITTINGS OF LAVATORY-RASINS: A. N 
| Chamberlain and W. L. Hall.—To the sides of the 
| casing are secured guides, in which will slide the 
| trunnions that are either attached to the basin. or, in 
; another form, carried by the ends of two links 
| which are pivoted on to the floor. Under normal 
| conditions the basin reposes against the back wal! 
| but when it is to be emptied one pulls it forwards 
| against a stop and then turns it about the trunnions 
|} 1I1.95t1.—A METER FOR ELECTRICAL CURRENTS : 
| H. Helberger.—A continued record of current maxima 
jis obtained in a maximum demand indicator by 
causing the current to tow through an expansible 
| body or an adjacent heater, whereof the thermal 
} expansion acts upon a marking arm, and so makes 
| an indication upon a surface which is moved in the 
| opposed direction by means of a ratchet contriv- 
| ance that joins it to the body and at the same time 

prevents it trom returning. In one adaptation the 
; current through a coil heats two expansible rods 
| which the marker joins on to three levers, one of 
| which is pivoted at its ends to the ends of the arms 
| respectively, and another is pivoted so as to turn 
upon a shaft; on the shaft is mounted a recording 
| disc which a fixed pawl prevents from rotating in a 
| reversed direction. A ratchet-wheel sct to engage 
| with a driving-pawl upon the lever is mounted upon 
| the shaft. 
| 12,000.—A PORTABLE FOLDING PoNTOON 
| BRIDGE: O. Nifzsch.—The bridge, which is devised 
for use in bridge-building, water-surveying, and 








andso on. For the sand may be substituted such | kindred operations, has floor-sections that are held 


substances as marble, ashes, limestone, burned clay, 
chalk, asbestos, fibre, &c. Before the stone is laid 
it is steeped in water and saturated with a solution 
of water-glass containing infusorial earth, and, as 
soon a3 the mortar is hard, the masonry is painted 
over with that solution, or with fluorides or clay. 
The inventor claims that his method will serve for 


the building in stone of hollow flat ceilings having | 


a considerable extent of span and of self-supporting 
walls free from ironwork, and for making openings 
in main walls. 
11.743-—AN APPLIANCE FOR STEAM CRANES AND 
WINCHES: T. Scott—In cases where only one 
eccentric is adopted for both reversing and winding 
purposes, a lever is arranged behind the winch, and 
the shaft is held in plummer-blocks in order that 
one may lift it out upwards instead of taking it out 
lengthwise, the lever being joined to a sleeve which 
regulates the position of the eccentric by means of 
a helical groove and a pin. The slide-valve of the 
other cylinder is worked by the eccentric through 
a cross rock-shaft. The lever which throws the 
double and multiple gear both in and out is mounted 
in a manner similar to that described above. 
11,707.—A METHOD OF MEASURING METRICAL 
Lenotus: C. E. Fohansson,—All the measures 
which, for example, differ by o'or mm. between 
1 mm. and 200 mm. may be ascertained by the com- 
bining of, in that particular instance, three series of 
gauge-pieces whereof one series consists of four 
pieces for measures of 25°00 mm., 50°00 mm., 
7500 mm., and 100:°00 mm., respectively. The 
series consists of forty-nine pieces for 


| up with air-bags on the outside of a tubular frame 
| having diagonal joioted bars, of which the spreading 
| Out is controlled with chains; from the end-bars 
| are hung cross-bars that sustain the floor-sections, 
,and which repose upon the horizontal arms of 
| middle diagonal bars affixed to steel tubes which 
|join the diagonal jointed bars to one another. 
Forked rail-posts and tongued joints join the floor- 
sections together, the latter consisting of iron bars 
with boards between them, and having beneath 
them snap-rings for engagement with the hanging 
transverse bars. 

12,09.—A METHOD OF GLAZING SKYLIGHTS: 
H. C. Lassam.—A flange and wings are fashioned 
upon a glazing-bar which is made of lead or some 
suitable composition drawn in one piece upon an 
angle-iron core. A coating of adhesive material is 
applied for dressing one wing over the glass, whilst 
the other wing is turned uver a wooden or iron rail 
at the end or side, and fastened with copper nails. 

12,079.—SIPHONICAL DISCHARGE : A, F. Woolhouse 
& C. E. Chrimes.—T wo crowns are provided for the 
siphon, a valve which is secured to the float is fitted 
over one of the crowns, The rising of the float 
will open the valve and thereby enable the confined 
air to escape from the crown, so as to effect an 
automatical discharge of the flushing-tank. 

12,110-—~IMPROVEMENTS IN TIP-WAGGONS: EF. 
Servais.—The waggon is carried upon pivots set in 
engagement with slots cut horizontally and dis- 
posed between the positions of the centres of gravity 
of the waggon when it is charged and is empty ; 
pinions, to be turned for tilting the waggon, are 


i 





Keared with curved racks and mounted yp - 
guiding-pivots which fit in circular grooves at the 
sides ; sprocket-wheels or rope tackle w ether 


hand turn the pinions. Provision is made for re os 
lating the extent of the tipping with a b: she. aaa 
there are safety-contrivances that Maintain ¢) 

waggon in an upright position =" 
‘ 12,17 }.-—MEANS OF UTILISING TipaAL Exe; 

f. Famuison.—Water for driving turbines or y ater 
wheels is stored in reservoirs, which are : ib-diy led 
and communicate severally with a system of - ght 


water-wheels that are moved in turns by thet le 
At defined quarter intervals during the t! owing ind 
ebbing of the tide, certain pairs of the eight whe 
are shut down, whilst other pairs are at the same 
time kept in motion so as to discharge water into 


ae 


the falling tide or into the reservoirs in succession 
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MEETINGS 
Fripay, Ocroner 1: 
Sanitary {mstitute (Lectures for Sanitars ers 
Dr. J. Priestley, B.A., on “Sanitary Law Ill. 4 


Sart ROAY, OcTORER t1, 


icy orferated Association af Muri tpal and County 
Eaginerss.--Home District meeting at Alders! 

The Craft Schaal (137, Ciste-voad, Bethnal (ecen) 
Professor W. R. Lethaby on “* Westminster A ey wi 
lantern illustrations, @ pm 


Mownpay, Ocroume 14. 
Sanitary fmstitute (Lectures for Sanitary 
Dr. J. Priestley, B.A., on “ Duties of a Sanitary 
spector.” |. 7 p.m 
Citrts of Works Association (Carpenters Hall) 
Paper by Mr. John Davies on '' Some Barns of the West 
8 pm. 
Terspay, Ocronan 14. 
Architectural Association. — Opening meeting of the 
School of Design (Elementary and Advanced) at 9 
Conduit street. Addresses by Mesers. E.S. Prior, E. Guy 
Dawber, and E. W. Mountford. 7 p.m. 
Hestish School at Athens.—Annual meeting 
scribers in the rooms of the Society of Antijvarnes, 
Burlington House. § p.m 


Waronxspay, Ocroser :<, 


Architectural Association Discussion Section ~—Mr. 
N. F. Barwell on ‘‘ Some Recent Theories ( 

Saxon and Karly Norman Work in England.” 

London Topographical 5 actety (Soctety of Antiowaries 
Reowes, Berimgton House, W.).—- Annual general meeting 
Chair to be taken by the Earl of Rosebery, K.G., Pres 
dent of the Society. 5 p.m, 

Suiiders Foremen and Clerks of Works [mstitution.— 
Quarterly meeting of the members. *% p m 


Santtary /mstitute (Leetwres and J emcomstrations for 


Sanitary Officers).—~—(1) Inspection in the district of St 
Marylebone, p-m. ; (2) Dr. Priestley, B.A., on “ Duties 
of a Sanitary Inspector.” I]. 7 p.m. 


Faivay, Ocrower 17. 


Avchitectuval Association. —Mr. T. RB pence on 
* Homer and Architecture.” 7. 30 p.m 
Santlary [mititute (Lectures for Sanitary Of cers) 


De. I. Priestley, B.A., on ** Duties of a Saniary Inspec: 
tor.” Lil, 27pm. 
imstitution of Mechanical Engineers.—Captan C. C. 


Longnidge on ‘' Oil Motor Cars of rg02." § p.m 
Saturpay, Ocrorenr 1 
Sanitary Jastitute (Demonstrations for Sanilary 


Ofices s). ~~ lnspection of Disinfecting Apparatus aad Model 
Steam Laundry, St. John's Wharf, Fulbam. 2.:0 p. 


_ 
i 





SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


September 15.—By Witkinson, Son, & Wet 
(at Brighton) 
Cowfeld, Sussex.—The Vicarage and § a. 2r 
ee, eee abe bibs bab 605806 64068 Ls 
September 22.—By THomrson & Woon (at 
Great Grimsby). 
Scartho, Lincs.—A freehold farm, 123 a. 


SID. 0. Sy ee en ee 4 
Seven freehold building sites, 8 a. 1 r. 25 p..- 
September 23.—-By Turovr & Kipp (at 
Settie). 
Malham Moor, Yorks.--Copmanhaw or Ca; 
Hall Farm, 335 & 3 f. t7 p., f..-..00..+. $ 
September 24.—By Ronertr Burton (at 
Easingwold) 
Husthwaite, Yorks.-—Flower of May Farm,177 
BS, SE Mii Bs ORE EC ca ksckcdsens cccascee or 
By W’ G. SHapRake (at Stratford). 
Stratford.—15, 17, and 19, Windmill-In., u.t. % 
FiO, Bike Slog Wks TOGEs Glo oe ccre vcccvesess 
Forest Gate.—102a, Cheanut-av., £, er. 46/.. 
Bromiey-by-Bow.—go, St. Leonard’s-rd. (5), ut 
OSE Yetig EF. Ghig Fike GOK. co vncosvcvecrecces 
September a5.—By James IT. Pear (at 
eigate). 
Reigate, Surrey.—1, Albion-rd., f., e.1, 232. ; 470 
September 26.—By Tromas Marin & Sox 
(at Exeter). 
Colebrooke, Devon.—East Coombe Head Farm, ; 
PE Dig Wei DR Ds nidc kc cctccccesveucceescs ; 620 
September 27.—By Srarroro & Rooers (at 
hedford). : 
Carlton, Beds.—Pettits Farm, 1134.17. 9p. ! 300 
High-st., house, cottage, and 3 r. 19 p., f...--- r9$ 
By Josarn Srowex (at Canterbury). 
Canterbury, Kent.—Little Barton Farm, too a 
EE Big he daa cits ecddcn sedievenceteves ‘ 
Pasture, arable, and market garden lands, 39 4 ; 
BE D6 Die Cac cnenovccscnvensseszeasescessss "a 
Enclosure of pasture, 8 a. 31. 34 p., f. .------ 75 
Barton Field, 8 a. or. 1§ poy fren cecerece cree’ 11 





Plot of building land, 1 a. of. 33 P-p f. ...0 e+ 400 
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By B. Baitev & C 


September 29.~ 


Anerley. “119, Marlow-rd., ut. 74 yrs., gr. 7/ 
y eee » 
‘ ‘By ‘Fisuar, STANHOPE, & Dray 

Stoke Newington. -98, Manor-rd., ut 4 yts., 


74 yrs, g-r. sod., er. € 
re 75 yrs., gr. 84. Ba, 


g.r. tod, er. 754. 


>, Fountayne-rd., u 
45, Osbaldest on-rd., 


ALE | S00 ; , 
Stamford Hill. —36, + paepepatameale u.t. 68 yrs., 
g.t. 64. 108., e.r. 302... wee 
By OsBoRN x Murcer, 
Geldeston, Norfotk.—Dunburgh House and 2a 
ir. 17 p., f, p. ie : 
By J. "A. TrvrHait. 
Norwood.—17 to as (odd), Werndee-rd., u.t. 97 
S., §-- 30/., yr. 15 
South Ransiagten—ee, Sydney- st. » % 
get. Od., €.0. 6520.00.00 000s 
y Frev, Vauey & Son. 
Leagrave, Beds. —Lea House and 1 a., f., p. 


ee teee 


244 yrs 


Finsbury Park.—go, Wilberforce-rd., u.t. 64 y? 
gt. OF., G8. Gheocccccsscorecces oa “ 

Stroud Green. —8, Carlton-rd., u.t. 74 yrs., gut. 
9d. 108., C.F. 454. mace + . 


By Masi yn & Sows (at Great Gr imma? by). 
pF a &c., Linc. ~A freehold estate, 1744 « 





Ge BOER) an cvevcccvevcccccccencens ' 
September 3 , er Bott & Sons 

Catford.—1, Plythe Hill, u.t. 67 yrs., g.r. 77. 105., 
a oe) eee eee ee eee eee eee 


H. J. Baominy. 

j aE. u.t. 69 yrs., got 
qx Samak aaa - 

Arnulls- rd., .. | 
By Francis Dono & C 
Canonbury.—59, Leconfield-rd » ut 
I 105., €.2 Wh vaeses sone : 
Tottenham. ~--a0, Ashm yunt- rd., f., y.r. 32d. 
By Weston & Sons. 
» ec (S), u.t. O2 yrs g.0 


Forest Hill. 
82., y.r. 
Norwood. 


Brixton. ~s, 
8, ¢.f. 


Stoke eo mM. —~ 397, Green-la: €5, U.t. 47 YTS 








g-r. 152., Pp. . mdedeante dereben : 
Highbury.—73, Hig! quadrant, u.t. 47 yt 
g-r. 72. 108., @.6. g6d..... 
Canonbury.—17, Levonfield-rd., u.t. 47 yrs., g 
i, er. 40d Lasaciince 
By He yw (at Leeds) 





&, 8a, ond 16, Park-lane (5), with three 
workshops ip rear, area 318 y f., yr. 2a5/ 
By C. R Sire (at Masons Hall Tavern). 
Battersea. —-St. Joha’s-rd., the Buck's Head ; 
and two shops adjoining ; unproved renta 
634. for 24 yrs., w wah severe 
Clapham.—Clapham Park-r: , the Arm 
ph, ut. 97 yrs., yur. rood, with good will 
October 1.—By W. AsHMOLE 
Iiford, Exsex.~Vicar the Vicarage B 
ing Estate, ¢ a. 31. 16 p., f., p Se 
By Cocxetrt & Hexpaxson 
Broadstairs, Kent The Broadway (5), 
rosé, seae 
2, 3, and «4, | 





Oxtord 
age-iace, 


ti, 





Canning Town.-—102 
4°] yrs., gr. 42. 48, 
Mepney.--73 and 8, Du 
By Winprum & Cisave. 
59, Brook-st. (S), yor. s24. saws 
and 4, Maverton-rd., t > yrs 
r. 7é., we. Gad. Bs 
By Rat Arriet 
Norton, Durham.—White House 
08. 26 p., £., Yo. BOOK... co. caeee 
By Pexwin "e sons (at Southare pt 
King’s Somborne, Hants. — Parnholt Wood, 475 


a@NG 104, 


w.r. 334. 105 


w & Sow (at Stockt 
Farm, 102 





Bailey's Down Faim, 120] a., f. 
Farley Farm, 43 a., f , 
Farley School and 1 a., f. .. 


October 2.—-By Newvon, E 
SHEPHARD. 

Islington. —High-st., The Grand Theatre (as a 
going concern), also the White Swan tay 

and house and shop adjoining, u.t. 34 yrs., 

y.t. 2,2034. 168, 8d., with leasenh 

demption policies for 27, 

_—_ _— 142 and 144A, 


VARI 


hive oid re- 
pod 
Gillespie-rd 





» @-r. tod. ros., w.r. Gad. Ss... , : 
H ove —6§, Murray-st., u.t. 40 yrs., g.r. sd. ss, 
fy Sere 
——— 21, Trevor: “$<, ut. 7 yrs g.t 
Os., yr. 45. vee , ae 
at ay Herts. Belmont-r rd., a plot f building 
MDT: ni eubeawhidlse'?s enabese. picid 


By Harman Bro 


Barnsbury.—103 to 116 (even), Georges-rd., also 

1.g.r. 7h, wut. 68) yrs, gor. g7/., wet 
A ee ee eee ane : 

C} atin well. Wilmington. j., ig.r.'s. 7od., u.t. 
Se eee ee ; 

Mile __ —Biaptit St., Lg.r.’s ard, ut. 32) yrs 

EE satin tweadces wea cedeas 

Canniog Town.—Vincent- st., f.g.r. 142, reversion 
TNR PUR nd teusaeccbecusees webeves 

Bermondsey.—3 to 10, Pleasant: pi. » £, wa 
SON Oy ctexs ere 

Islington.—s, Brooks by: st., ut. 64 yrs. gr. nil 
COTO satiate ont Gabe bean 


: By May & ‘Row1 /EN. 

Kir esr ross.—5, Percy-cir $54 ut. 
sf. 58., yt. gad. ‘ 

y Wu. Sty ENS 

Regent's Park.—37, Mornington: rd., f., er. pod... 

Dalston. —78, Eleanor-rd., u.t. 8 yTs., g.t. 54. §5., 
Wi OO stadaceees mace 


17, yrs., g.r 


Harringay.—72, Burgoyne- wd., tt 84) yrs., gr 
Pig GA Me. ns annakaweideds - one 
C.C. Tavior & Son 
Sep Wilke SOR ccs 


Wapping. ~mgend 15, Monza-st., 
y WALTER Vincent. 
Ham og, Messina-av., u.t. 83 yrs., . rt 
» yf. 502. ‘ 

By Whee.ex & Son. 


South Kensington.—:6, Onslow-cres., p., with 
— a U.t. 32$ yrs., gir. sé, y.r. 
L By Wit TSHIRE & Truxc 0. 
ewisham.—-2 and 3, me a, Ut. s7 yrs., 
6-1. 42, yn. rad, .., eiabaweiiius haa 


4240 


iy? 





Be kley Eastern-rd., ut. g2 yr gt 
Ci. son., os. 952 eee eves LY 
By Wors: & Haywarn (at Dower) 
Womenswould, Kent. Woolwich Green, The 
pawyers b.b.,f, y.r. gd. 198 . 77° 
Dover, Kent 154, Snargate-st. (S), f., 1 4 
164, Snargate { f ’ ; 
7, ~even Star-st., f., r 5 7 
October 3..- By H AR “ HA 
Mile En 4 i» 5s 2 4, an 6, k it 
{ cs., £8 fo Avg Wed ¢ S 
By A Puss. x & § 
hepherd’s Bush.—-47, Shepherd's "Bush rd t. 
é yrs., g ., YT. G2 
gton.—31, Amberley-rd., u.t. 65 yr g.t 
bg YE. GOS..0-0 eseee . $ 
Westbourne Park.—39 and 41, St. Ervan's-rd., u.t. 
€4 yrs., gr. 15/., y.e. B: : o4 


Comtractions used im these lists.—¥.g.t. for freehol 


ground-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent; 1. for rent 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold; |. for leasehold ; ¢.r. for 


estimated rental ; w.r. for weekly rental; y.r. for yearly 


rental ; u.t. for unexpired term ; p.a. for per annum; yrs 
for years; st. for street ; rd. for road; sq. for square ; p 
foe place; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent: sv. for 


avenue ; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard; gr. for grove 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*." Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
a: erage prices of matenals, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect pnces—a fact which 
should be remembered by those who make use of th 
information. 





BRICKS, &c. 
4s. @. 
Hard Stocks ... 113 © per 1,000 alongside, in river 
Rough Stocks and 
Grizzlies .....0+. 2130 0 ‘ ” " 
Facing Stocks am 228 @ es " " 
Shippers ........ 2 ) ‘ " " 
Flettons ...... tim & 8 @ - at railway depo 
Red Wire Cuts oo 2-6 o ” ” 
Best Fareham Red 312 © - - ’ 
Best Red Pressed 
Ruabon Facing. 5 5 o . ss ~ 
Best Blue Pressed 
Staffordshire .. @ 5 o * ’ 
Do., Bulinose .... 46 11 © a , ‘ 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks .... 4 ° - ‘ ‘ 
Grazep Bricks 
Best White and 
Ivory Glazed 
Stretchers...... 13 0 0 , - 
ee, ae 200 a P - 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
and Flats eee 17.0 © , ° ” 
Double Sonia 19 0 Oo os ee 
Double Headers... 16 0 o me ; os 
One Side and two 
ey ee 19 9 (O on 9 eo 
a — ‘and one 
sa ts ie Kari 20 © 0 1” '" 
Splevs, Chamfered, 
Squints.... ao 0 96 ” rT oe 
Best Dipped Salt 
GlazedStretchers 
and Headers .. 12 c o e e °° 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
and Flats ...... 14 9 © ® ; 
Double Stretchers 15 ° , 
Double Headers... 14 o © a ‘ ‘ 
One Side and two 
BG. «xctneee 38; © 8 “ - - 
i Sides and one 
SS ea 13 0 0 a 9 ‘s 
Spl lays, Chamfered, 
>quints. 14690 «698 te ” o 
Seconds Quality 
Whiteand Dipped 
Salt Glazed. 20.0 9s less than best. 
Thames and Pit Sand .. on 2 per yard, dehvered. 
Thames Baliast ...... seaawnee 6 0° ae he 
Best Portland Cement 31 © per ton, delivered. 


Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 22 © 
Nots.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 

charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime.. tos. 6d. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fire-<clay i in sacks, 275. od. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 
s. d. 
a at 


Ancaster In blocks .... per ft. cube, deld. rly. depos 














Bath or <cve OS i m 
Farleigh Down Bath .. 1 8 a pi 
Keer in blocks .... 1 6 , ae 
Grinshill - 1 10 i 
Brown Portland in blocks 2 2 as ms 
Darley Dale in blocks.. 2 4 os Pe 
Red hill - a« ‘ 7" 
Closeburn Red Freestone 2: , 3 
Red Mansfield - 2 4 x 

York Strons—AadisViood wality 
Scappled random bi 2 
6 in, sawn two sides land 

ings to sizes (under 

40 ft. super.) .. ee 8 foot saj 

in. Rubbed two sides 

Ditto, Ditto ........ 2 

m. Sawn two sides 

slabs (random sizes) 
2 in. to 2} in. Sawn one 

side slabs a 

sizes) , 7i 
1g in. to 2 in, “ditt ,uittoo ¢€ - on 

Best Harp Yorwk 
Scappled random blocks per f ‘ , 
6 in, sawn two sides, 

landings to sizes(under 

40 ft. sup.) ..... coeose @ 8 pert jn 
6 in. Rubbed two sides 

Dito ....-- ,; oe " 


PRICES Cl 


STON! 
jin. sawn tw side 
slabs (random sizes) r perf 
ain. self-faced rand 
flags 


Best Ruabon Red, brown or 
Do. ornamental Do. .... 6 
Hip tiles Petndennevanen. tl 
Valley tiles orerr 
or Mott led Staf- 


Best Red 
fordsbire Do. (Peakes). « S$ 
) Ornamenta: Do. Sa 
Hi ORES wccvsccenes am @ 
Valiey tiles.......-..— 3 


WwooD. 


Deals by 11 in. and ¢ in. 
by 9 im. and 1: in. eeccesece 

Deals: best 3 by 9... 

Battens: best 2 in by 7 in. ‘and8in, 
and 3 in. by 7 in. and 8 in 

Battens : best 24 by 6and 3 by6 — 


best 3 in 





Deals : seconds 
Battens; seconds 
a in. by ¢ in. and ain 
by «$ in. and 2in bys m — 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 
t in. and 13 in Tie wore 
| a 


Fir tumber : ‘Best middlir og Danzig 
or Memel a name 

















RRENT (Continued). 


lepot. 


" 
per %. cube 


Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) i in blocks 2 3 
deid. rly. dept: 
‘ os » 6 in. sawn both 
sides landings 2 97 per ft. super. 
deid, rly. dept. 
" " j in. do : 24 ” ” 
SLATES 
in. to £sd. 
20 X 19 best blue Bangor..:2 o per 1000 of 1a00 atry.dep 
10 best seconds nis 0 ” ” 
16x 6 best 617 6 5° os 
20 X 10 best blue Portma 
doc ‘ oo 33 9 6 os ” 
16 8 best bluePortmadoc 6 5 o - * 
soxro best Eureka un- 
fading green.... 1 ° , * 
ao * 12 s 
16x ry o 7 10 © ” ’ 
-- [eh ama green 10 os o 
6x8 7 6 2 ” ” 
TILES. 
s. G. 
Best plain red roofug tiles..g¢2 © per 1,900, ai rly. depot, 
Hip and valley tiles 3 7 per doz a 
Best Broseicy tiles ih per 1,000 
Do. Ornamenta! tile z 6 
Hip and valley tiles.... ¢ © per coz. - pe 


brindled Do. (Edwards) $7? 7 pet 1,000 es * 
o per doz os ee 


Buitpinc Woop.—YsgLLOow. 


At per standard. 

s. d s. d. 
$10 © 1610 0 
4410 0 15:19 9G 


9 
t co oO 1ess (hanoest 
© 10 © wy » 
,0 0 9 10 © 
&8i> 90 9193 9 
otc o more than 
baitens. 
1 ° 


° ve 
At per load of so ft. 


tion) ——— 410 © soe 
Seconds SS 410 0 
Small timber (8 in. to 10 in.) _— 312 6 3735 © 
Small umber (¢ — 7 20 © 
Swedish balks. caliaimsaasihn ia 2 15 30°00 
Pitch-pine rimber (30 ft. average)... 3 ° 31s oO 
overs’ Woon, At per standard. 
White a: First yellow deals, 
3 in. by BS TR ac cece ce ecesccce 200 «(6% ° 
3 in. by gin. .. - 21 0 0 2210 0 
Battens, 2¢ in. and 3 by 3m 17 0 0 1810 0 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. che t1im. 1810 0 20 0 GO 
” 7 z3in.by gim 3710 9 19 ° 
Battens, s}in.andiin. by 7in. 1310 0 410 8 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 1: in. 
ee) ES 1319 © 1810 0 
Battens, 2} in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 1130 0 t2130 0 
Petersburg : first — deals, 3 in. 
a! So ° 2 13 3 
! ro} ° iy 2 3S 
14310 0 1§ 9 © 
080 17 0 
1%4 10 0 *% 8 © 
1319 0 10 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 
tr im..... ondaceeunas 1310 0 14 0 0 
Be. 9%. by 9 in. Oe, ee ee ee ae 
Battens.. ae Se ew 
White Sea and Peters arg i— 
First white deais, 3 in. by rr in. 14 10 0 19 8 
jin. DY Gi. 1719 © i4 ° 
Battens.. pupae 110 0 #1200 
Second white deals 3 in. by 1: in. 1319 © 419 @ 
a am » jim bygin, 1219 0 13:19 8 
*” ee » battens..... . gto oe 1010 8 
Pitch-pine : deals amend 16 @ o 8 0 oO 
Under 2 in. thick extra .. - O80 0 SE. %. 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes.. 33 0 9 Upware 
Oddments .... eee . 20 0 @% 9 8 
Seconds, regular sires ....-..-++ 210 @ 2610 0 
Yellow Pine Oddments ‘ go 0 oO 88 0 O 
Kauri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube e 3 6 o @ 6 
Danzig and Stettin Oak nell 
Large, per ft. cube ....... o 2 6 ° 3 
Smail . ser cata OM 3 o s 6 
Wainscot Oak Logs, p or ft. cube . ° $§ 0 o s 6 
Dry Wainscot Oax, as ft. sup. as 
inch ..... o60 cnceceesceuaccee eoo7 9 8 8s 
mI: do. do. wie 1a * * 
Mahogany— 
onduras, Tabasco, per ft. sup 
OO BOER on ccccccccecescecusese 0°08 9g o om 
Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. 
GHEE sw cccdcccetenscncenees 6 e290 
See. also page 
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COMPETITIONS, 


CON TRACTS 


AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 


(For some Contracts, dc., still open, but not included in this List, sce previous iseues,) 





Nature of Work. 





“Overseer or Inspector of Waterworks  ...........0+0 
* Building Lospector... “ 
Teaemeonts 
* Designs for Town ‘Hall, “Library, ih Seoacads 
for Extension of Town Hail 





Perret tt eeeee rere rer 








COMPETITIONS. 


By whom Advertised. 


Hong Kong Government 


Willesden District Council | eee 
Hamilten (N. 9 Sn money «| 15d Lbs, 10. ‘0s. and ol. Se... 
Durban (Natal) Corporation .. 
| Hull Corporation 


oon 


Desigas for University Buildings, Cape of Good Hope Agnt.-Gen, for © ape of Good Hope won , 2004., 1004 


CONTRACTS, 





Natare of Work or Materials. 








Underground Convenienve, Roath ......... 
| Granite Kerb 
| —— pains } Bonny Whs., ack sane, ‘Cricklewood 
| Two 
Soontan Shed, ‘Houiey, near “Huddersticid .. o 
| Stone Wall, &c., Macciestiela ....... - 
| Retaining Wall, Haywoou's Quarry, Deepear.. 
Sewerage Works.. : 

| Sanatorium, Kastby, ear ‘Skipwo 
street Works “ 

| Road Works, King Eaward. “avenue, ‘Shirley. oveees 
| Broken Granite _. — 
Water suppiy Works ........... eeese 
} Sewers, @c., Bury-stwreet ...... ; 

| Sewers, @c., Lee-ruad ........ 
| Sewers, &c., Compton viffard 
| Schvois, bear straifurd-on-Avou 

Sunithy, Notiingham-rvad ................. 
| Shed, de., at Autwerp Milis, Armiey... 
| Sewers, &c., Rauisiip, Middiesex ............. 

dig Chape), Uiasketgate, Lincoln... ............+ 
| Addituvn to Houses, Falau-strect, Loudouderry — 

Iwo Houses, York-road, Great Yarmouth ........ 

Bakery, Mile Urues, Halifax coccvncss secses ces sees 

Paving Works, Rutiaud. stevet .. 
| Sewer, Kuocknagree, Ireiaua ., 

House, five Koads, Giaueily... .. 

| Bicctricity Works al W uckiouse ..... 

Adgdltivus tO Police ws rurthcawi.. 

Villa, Coaiston.. cconesee-e. 

tetauile Seite (ad, oo wus) . 

iechnical Schuvi and Libsary 

Moue Walls, Clow Bridge .. 

Additions Ww Schoois, Giube ‘Pottery, Cobeidge, ‘Staffs 

Fire Station, Arduyne . see rsenesesereoeesens ons cosene 

Water Supply Works, Ogden BEOUK a. oeccs ee 

fieating Lown Hail —— 

ocwers, Aider-iane . ° 
| Lavateries, soutn Ciatt: toad 

Meservoir . 

swedish Deai Paviag ‘blocks 

“Supply of Broken Granite .... 

Briage Works, seeessenes 

Tweuty-eight enaneee Neworhlg:, “Mon. seoeee 
| Waterworns ............... 

MhKking a Weil. osoneee ° 

ridge Works, Burley. eoovens 
| Lakiag Vown Chimney... 

Bighty-four Cottages .. 

Bouer Huu.e at Laundry, ‘Uarmatthen . 

SERVO! Byuitan Ob SIICUP ..0....0000000s ceneer eres 
| New Coast Guard Buliuings, ‘near Dover . 

sateen, Scie i ee seeerecee ress 

reluse Dest ucturs, BO. noe ceccercecosconrese 

LUMver Piallurm over Swunming Bata . 

New Vagrant Wards al Wurkuvuse .... ons 
; 4imOer aud Leatuer auuual Coutracte ... ..... 
| \uuctele Car Siieds at Wiagruve... .......... 
| Ubdergrud. saultry. Cuuveueuves Catlurd & Lee Greeu 
| LWo Suurt Vutlau Sewers, Lauks, Bugiue, &c. 

Sew Luuauc Asylum, vear parson ntl 
BAVCLTICILy DULiudiogs... ose coccovees 
Vicetage, Raby rark, Wetherby ss speuvee 
ihn, W oat Jesumuud, Dewvasie .......... 
Kedulluing Busiuess Freiuiacs, Academy ‘street .. 
W tks duu Ullices, Quven's-rued, “perenne 
Bridge Works, Kingt, NUE WEleS ..c...ccecceeccssesseces eo 
Sewer, Puicrase-sirect, BASUBLAPle crecoscseresses cones cose 
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oR eee e ee nee er +68 was eee 


ones wee 
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Nature of Appointment. 





CLE ~onmenereretenereninteeee to sesenes 
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By whom Advertised. 









do, 
Mesers. Eastwood Bros., Lid. ... 
Technical lostruction Committee: 


Stocksbridge U.D.C 
Felixatuwe U.D.C, 
The Guardiaos 


Ware U.uv.w. 
Witney (Uxon) U. bc. 


< <00 O08 eRe RE OEE Owe oe 


Ltd. 


oeeeee 


Cardiff Corporation ............ 00.0000 
Brighton Tuwn Council . oul 
Wiuesden District Council. 
Cwmaman Cottage Company, Lid. 


OF Oe eee en eee en 


Rawlenstall Corp< ration 
County of Hants Land soc., 


Rochdaie Town Council 


- emt (Suifoik) Town 

| Plymptou st. Mary K.vu.c. 
Pevwurth Schooi Board ..... 
Derby pened coors 


Council 


2 ee Cee eee eens 


Uxbridge RDC. osc... ccccssseses « 


W esieyans 


+09 08 vee ceecwe ee 


Mr. KR. Guilagher pinta DRA 


+. oe eee 


Preston Corp station 


pe |X 


Wakefleid Guardians ...... . 


Giamorgan County Council . 


Mrs. Coward 


Mauchesicr Corporati jon... 


Brierley Hii U.v.c 


Bury (Laucs) ie. pant 


Governors 


Beilase Pulice Committee inauieaesent 
Bury (Lance) Curporation............ 
Burvugh of Hel mowusey..,........ 


Hindicy (Lascs) UU... 


Bridlington Corporation... 
Harby (Yorks) Water Company ie 
St. Maryieboue Borough Cuundil.. 


Sreutfurd U.v.c. 


Carmarthenshire Couaty vouncil.. 


Abercarn U,v.v. 


Kilkenny Corporation . ages a snes 


braudeu (Suffolk) K.U.C 


L. & Y. Katiway cv............. o. 


Dradfurd Guardians.. 


» South Vabiin BL... 


Committee .,.... 


Greenwich Onion rubs 


Admuiraity ...... 
Brigg (Lines) U, D.C. 


Johauucsburg M —_ cipal 


Beckenham UU. 


Breatiord U aon 











London General Omnivus Co., Ltd, 
ewcastle-vw I yueupa, nei om 


Burvugh of Lewishawi ......... 


U.u., Cannucs . 


W otcestershire County c ‘ouncil . 


Dale Uv 


+ eRe ewe eee een 


Sees peewee 


Messrs. Baker & W right. 


o+ ee eeaeee 


Messrs. Dexter & sons, Ltd. 
Directors vi General Estates Cu, Ld. 





| Borough surveyor, Barustaple .....00 cece» 


neers sat enema we = 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 














































Peer i et ete ee 


Designs 


be delivered 





By whom Required. 





East Grinstead B.D.C......sccce00e0 1008 


Sibel enccisaee Spaenneinintinniicane: 


Competitrons, 


p. iv, 


Salary. 





+ PeeeReener et eee +6 


seeeee 


Contracts, pp. 


teeneerees 





ane nnenee 


fv vi. vill & x. 


Oct 


Public Appointments x4). 


to 


BIOL, BO 2.00.6 we - ~_ - t ) 
it ies i os secensses cosees ences Oct 
BO0E,, BOO... LODE. cccccrovccsscccees cancoess eevescee an. 31 
= Tenders wo 
Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by be daliveree 
Civil Engineer, Towa Hall, Cardiff............... - Oct 
Macy. cnt Kugineer, lowe Hall, Brighton ....... km ses ~~ a 
Council's Eagineer, Public UMices, ~ “pagans Kiibarn, sae 
Smith & Davies, Architects, —* pagnehentectnnpeosatenee cunes ~ 
J. Berry, Architect, 3, pastes = > 
Adahead, ugiueer, Mave ove vos : 

} ade & Marshal, Et —"~ Hartenead, sheffield =. 
F. Bb. Jeaniags, Town Hall, PeUsstOWS.........00. sssvcorercerssossareneneee v 
rg eo Kugineer, Husliergate, Bradford .. —"y ia os 7 

. Lawson, civil Engineer, Municipal Uitices, ‘Kawtens . i 
Ww. 4 Hill, Surveyor, si, Sh Dar, SUULRAM PE ID... 02 cece cee ceeee * 
G. H. Gisvy, Town Hall, Ware... ...c.0. cee ceeecereecreeenenene sein “ 
a. W lnabig, civil Eagineer, Borough ‘Buildings, Abingdon .. sacieniinia - 
db. S. Piatt, Civil Bogineer, Town Hall, Muchidale ...06... 00. > 
J. v, Gordon, Borough Surveyor, Aldeburgh . coe ase = 
Y, ot. Worth, Engineer, 42, George-sirect, Piymuuth .. = 
Harvey Bros., Architects, 30, King’t-ruad, Bveshan do. 
J. Ward, Civil Bngtocer, Bavingwu-lane, Derby ..... , a, 

|. & Nelson, Architect, 15, Park-row, Seow encendbaubibweibtd inv ese vie 3 
J, ¥. stow, Bogineer, Vora Exchange, U xocilge ......-...-..-. re = 
w. Mortimer & son, Architects, Lincylt ..... 60. ++ eee - 
: P. M Grath, Architect, 2s, Carilaie-etrvet, Londouderty it 1 

.U. Baker, Architect, fuwn Hali Chambers, Greasy Yaraoute . i 
M. Hail, Architect, 20, Nurthgate, Haifat ......-0 +. . “1 
Burough surveyor, Town Halil, frestou sebumbapeeesscscencs c 
I. M. U Coapor, Workhouse, Milistreet suaeiieuaiaincehen a, 
W. Bennett, Yestodwen farm, Five toads, uear L ianesly = i 
H. Beaumout, Tetiey House, Wakeleld  ........0:0 co po 
7 M. Franklen, GVouncil Offices, Gardul .....6 6. cere cine ~ 

. Bell, Architect, age — “ang peess ene measeueboencuevesceorns * 

M'Biroy, 55, Procadiiiy, Maoches , en 
s Le. Maroy, & lowu caesar, fowu Hail, “irierieg Hill. - _ 
¢. Haslaws, DAUE-setfewl, DULY 2... “ a 
A. Price, Architect, Sandvecn ..... _ an 
Youug & Mackeuzie, Civii Kagineers, ‘Peikast.. ee alle 
J, Cartwrignt, Ulvii Engineer, Pvei Caoambers, wary ef 
Hurvagh surveyor, luwa Mali, Spa-road, 5.8 ... - 3 
A. Mvidea, Civil “ey Cuuncli UMlces, Huusdiey ‘ a 
Borough Sarveyor, Lows Hall, Bridsingtuu........ ~ , 
it. A. Juhoson, Civii Engineer, 15, The Kachauge, ‘Bead ord. > 
4 vuneal a Surveyor, fuwu Hail, Maryiebure-iauc, W. .. - a. 
Ceyunell s Surveyor, Clifden Mouse, Busluu-fved, Bron tfor * 
J. W, Nichotas, County UmMces, Carmarinen ... ase cadieettian annie - 
a. Stevens, Surveyor, CuGacdl & Uices, ADELCALA 0.6.10 -0. cee cenceeree ee = 
A. M. Burden, Civil Kugineer, Kilmetny ........<.<sc0000 - 
hh. Walker & Son, Engineers, King-stsest, Novinghaw... om 
® (. Irwin, Hunt's Baak, Manchester ........ oo teers Plc 
Fr. Moland, Bogineer, 11, Parsiusvi's-chambers, Beeatucd ovens a 
1.J. Byrne, Architect, 1, James s-atcvet, Vubiiu adie Po ae 
-) W. Keed, County Asyium, Carmartheu pecatesteureneeenee So 

. Dinwivay & Suns, ig, Cruome Miu, og or ig cevesenannssmnseereens | 0 OOF 

ot w tment Aumifaily, 
bireate polit mw dncy ier we 2s, Victoria. street, “Westminster P do : 
b. W. Cariiig & Co., Ageia, D. Dunstan's Mi, B.C... cee a 
uuu sl s Surveyor, U.U.u, U BechenNa .....6 600 ont : 
W. tt, Ward, Beq., Paradise-etreet, Biriniugnaid ...... 00 —_ > 
Manager, Cumpauy’s Coach Facwury, 235, Upper: at. Lslingwon, : - 
Veneras Manager @ Engineer, Mauwors Power mati, 1 Rewvasle cv. oi 
Du: veyurs Vepartmeat, Town Mali, Catford ... enon we 
u. K. Walker, 25, » Yitoria-etreet, Westuniueler an —— Pag 
pg hed Visiting Commituee, sh J, Wurewater «20.0600: “ee 

. Hopkinson, ‘Cael Engineer, ®, Prinvess-street, Manchester d — 
A A. Uibeut, Architect, Prospect Cresceul, Marrugale 0... - 
Ww. i. Auowies, Architect, U7, Grainger-sereet, Newcastle ......-- = 
A. Mill, architect, 22, Geurge’e-street, CORK 2... .0s creer cee cee eens = 
F. Bali, Architect, 23, King-street, se ppl soceeesee o _ 
Che secrvtary, 13, Hanger-iane, Baling, W. .........000-0eeee - 
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THE BUILDER. 








WwoonD. 


Dry Walnut, American, per ft. sup. 
OS INN oc cscs cr mersnsevereece 


k, load . éonnregese Ke ee 
Teak, oe Whitewood Planks— 
Per ft. cube....eseeeeeeees acous 


cogeooseaaccccsoseooscos 


1% in. a by 7 ia. whiee, planed and 
matched 2. .rccccccceces 

} in. by zinch yellow mate hed and 
beaded of V-jointed boards 


tin. by zim, do. do. do. 
}in. by 7 in. white do. do. 
1 in. by 7 in. do. do. do. 


Rolled Steel  —apeeaaammonaa 


Compound 
Angles, “Tees and. Chinnelsy di 


vines Fistes. «-0..0:. a 
Cast Iron Columns and ‘Stanchions, 


including ordinary patterns .... 
METALS 


IRON 
Common Bars.. eee 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality - 
Staffordshire “ Marked Bars 
Mild Steel Bars .. : 
He _ Iron, basis price 
, galvanised ? 
(* And opwards, acccrding t 
Sheet tai Biack.— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 
a w 10.24 & 
» to ag 
Sheet ' Irom, Gilivaniseds flat, ‘ ordi- 
nary quality— 
Ordinary sizes 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 £2. 00 OO Bcc cevsnecece , 
- se 22g and 24 g. 
"a ne ME Biss cecnne 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best 
juality: 
Crdinary sizes to 20g... 
* - 22¢ and | 24 &.- 


” " ce 4 
Galvanised a Sheets : 
O dinary sizes, 6 ft. tu 8 ft. 20g. 
1 o aa g. and 24. 


* ee 6g ; 
Rest Soft Stee! Sheets, 6 ft. by 2 ft. 
to 3 ft. by ag 


and thicker 12 


an a2 g, and a4 
" 26 g. 
Cut nails, 3 im. to € in. 


(Uader 3 in. usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &c. 


Laap— Sheet, English, 3 ]bs & up. 


Pipe in coils ihe beoah? sadadeue 14 
Ot PMNS snd wn occdeevececesens 16 10 
Compo Pipe Ceveteessecces cose 6 10 
inc—Sheet— 

Vieille Montagne... + tom #5 0 © 
GG ss scarivecccccccncss so &% 
Corrpar— 

Strong Sheet............ perlb oo 
ROME: tc custeeteenasesis a ° 
Copper nails o6b-d6 ones -~ « ° 
Brass— 

Strong Sheet..........— 

Thin teehee ocean ee am 
Tin—English iit peuas : 


So.pax—Plumbers’ ...... ,, 
Tinmen's ebinebensehece | te 
Slowp'pe em ee wee ” 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS I 


=o ee Z C0 em eccececcaceccscece +. per 0, delivered. 


on on. ude ae Biéewsts éeeskee i 
” fourths.. OOo ree eeesenereses aid 
| 0 RES cue ee sate 4d. 
” fourths eee Ce ee ee eeeeee 34d. 
BP OR, CREE os ccccce ce mccces jo0cs Sie 
GE ciwsedunaee ooetae aid. 
Flated sheet, 58.0 eoeccece $C 
i Hartley's Rolled Plate peenbbans . tid. 
A " ” o esecesecee OF 


‘ s “a at ‘Aaipashdce Gal 


OILS, &c. 


Raw Linseed Oil farmer per gallon 
Boiled - : {2 gloss ot Rarvels .. 


Tarpeadtne, i cepclbaesbthange 
— 


me in ra eee 
as Geel . 
pat Lend, Papudaeh oebe ches edebve 


Patty ......— epuire é 


Best Linseed 
Stockholm Tar ...c.cc0..cs0cccsc+s per barrel 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


a 


~—_ 


>» 


6-in. at 6d. to od. per square less than 7-in 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton. 
£«.d. Z a. d, 


ar bitect, “ Kingsdown,” Filiebrook-road, Leytonstone, 
N.E. ; 

1. Smith... : £262 § 

J. & H. Cocks, Ltd.*.. : »10 6 


Per ton in London. 


Lynam, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Burton. (uan- 
tities by Borough Surveyor : 


Cos; 


9oeo0¢0e00 
-“ 90 


G. Hodges, contractor, Burton Trent®.. £2,490 
CARDENDEN (Fife) —For the erection of school 
buildings, house, &&« Auchterderran, for the Scbool 
Beard. Mr. Wm Williamson, architect, 220, High-street, 
Kirkcaldy :— 
Excavating, Masonry, ad Brickwork 
—R. McRobbie, Creff®. "£3,951 8 «4 
arfentery and /Joimery. —]. Munro, 
Cluny Bridge, Fife® . ne woe 28,8868 86 6 
Iron and Srnith Work Th mson Bros. 
High-street, Kirkcaldy 448 6 9 
Glasing.—J. Haxton & Co., High 
street, Kirkcaldy* 4 4 
Piumbing.—]. L. Arnott, 204, Bath 
street, Glaszgow™ ......... - - 440 tg tt 
Plastering and Cement Work.—J 
Grant, Alloa® .. F es aa6tt 9 
Slating.-W. Stewart & Sons, Cross 
gates, Fife* . S414 0 
Tiling. —Wilson & Wood, 229, St. Vin 
ent-street, Glasgow* — ai 128 17 © 
Heating Engineers.—Meikie & Philip, 
Rdlnbargh® .cccce ss so. scesees 2Br o © 
Ventilating Engineers R. Boyle & 
Sons, 110, Bothwell-street, Glasgow" .. 82315 © 


for the Mynyddis 
architect, Abercarn. age y architect : 


> 


Linton & Co....... £837 | Richards, Ltd. .... £7gs 
C. F. Morgan .... 825 | Davies Bros., Aber- 
J. Jenkins .....6.. ggg 10] carn® .......... Bo 14 


“~- 


office premises, for Pan's Bank, Ltd. Messrs. John 
Raton, Sons, & Cantrell, architects. Stamford-street, 
Ashton-under-Lyne :— 





PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


VARNISHES, &c. Per gallon. 
£ sd. 
Pee PGI WOON 0 as enngaiusckdenncncsece: Ore 
Pale Copal Oak . Siensheccdanesdnnaeuae ad - ora 6 
Superfine Pale E lastic Oak. haebndh eae 12 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak ................ @ 10 6 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for Seats of 
Churches . Eee Oe iy 
Fine Elastic Carriage bh dn gO RhweAe Gopnweetean - ow € 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carria iag Eee 016 90 
Fine Pale Maple ........ weds cre cadeet ua 916 © 
Finest Pale Durable Copal..... ; nes O29 = 
Superfine Pale Copal Body.... Matertenns © @ 
Extra Pale French Oi! : ane ee. 
> 15 So 


—— Flatting Varnish .. 


White Copal Enamel 40 
Pn ccupascevesianenetpveccseua. an oe 
best MN MIMD UND onccccevier cecece ase ws. es 
mass ie otic eas wade dn oe 016 © 
Jak and Mahogany Stain ..............< ° ° 
Brunswick B lack aaestad pie adieeeeuienedad ° ; 6 
I inks wadan veins cheb udciemean vaale 0 16 © 
PL tic livnss 5s chic snkacaseciekebcundaad ow © 
French and Brush Polish ............ tain O26 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
W. G. Y. (Below our limit ) 
NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters 


and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 


We cannot wadertahsa te return resected communi- 
cations. 


Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NOT 
NESIRED. 


All communications must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender, whether for publication or not. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 


Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 
given subject to the approval of the article, when written 
by the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
tactory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. 

All communications regarding litera and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 
matters should be addressed to THE PU BLISHER, and 
aot to the Editor. 





TEN DERS. 


{Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to *‘ The Editor,” ani must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. om Thursdays. N. B. —We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is unde: 
roo/., unless in some exceptional cases and for specia 
reasons. } 


* Denotes accepted. ¢ Denotes provisionally accepted 





HARKING.—For new front and decorations at Th- 
Harrow, Ripple-road, Barking. Mr. J. MH. Gladweil, 


BURTON -UPON- TRENT. — For the erection of 
Turkish-bath buildings, for the Corporation. Mr. Geo. T 


CWMCARN —. }- For additions, &c., to schools, 
siwyn Schoo! B ard Mr. R. L. Roberts, 





DU KINFIEL D.—For the erection of bank and post- 





Tt 
“OSsC0C0C0 » 
S@moccwwwnwnwese F 
@a0on = = woo 


_ 





J. Robinson, Ashton-under-Lyne*........ £2,398 

















ta the oquvietion of offices, Swin. 





GRIMS SBY. — For sowertng and 
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For Reseating and 
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sida dereet ie eat ee 


owe 


z 
ee 
Led 
tied 


* 


Mowiem & Ca £ a4 


Maida Vale, for the 



























lodgieg:* house, .* ‘the Le iaas County Council :— 


BR. E. Nightingale*. -_ 
{The architect's estimate amounted to £2. 


[See also next page 
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THE BUILDER, 











LONDON.—For Durham Buildings, York-road, Bat- 
tersea (York-road and Garratt-lane and Merton-road 
rehousing), for the London County Council :— 

Holloway Bros. ....£24,872 | Smith & Son .... .. £24,000 
. Carmichael... 24,685 | Spencer, Santo, & 
Jolliday & Green- Eiisk hs ppasdonacs eee 

wood........+++ 24,444 | Stimpson & Co..... 23,400 
B. E. Nightingale... 24,000) F. & H. F. Higgs* 23,000 

{The architect's estimate amounted to £25,400. Messrs. 
Holloway Bros.’ tender was expressed to be subject to a 
modification of clause xit. of the form of contract, which 
provides that all plant, &c., brought on site of the works 
shall become the property of the Council.) 


LONDON.— For repairs to 3.8. Aeirederc, for the 
Londen County Council -— 
The Thames Ironworks and Ship- 
butidine ©Oo., LAG. 2. cccccccccves LRU @ 
Brown's Dry Dock and Engineering 


i, ere obese bekaed Galeentae 2,c83 14 © 
DEiis BH Bale ht.. cc ccccecescscvcces #070 o 6 
The London Graving Dock Co. .... 2,068 19 6 
Fletcher, Son, & Fearnall* ........ 2,035 90 0 





LON DON. — For repairs to the launch Avafrice, for the 


London County Council :— 
The Thames Ironworks and Shipbuilding 
Ca Bs 0408. 4a tecesesesoceege sed snests $25 
Vickers, Son, & Maxim, Ltd. .............. 4% 
PUGOE GE noni ndnsiancceneseesvvecseus 318 





MANOR PARK.—For erection of stabling at The 
Rabbits Lodge. Mr. J. M. H. Gladwell, architect, 
“ Kingsdown,” Fillebrook-road, Leytonstone, N.E 


1. & H. Cocks, Led. -- £33 0 
H. Bishop .... ai a 33m © 
Evans Jones & Co.°...... oi oO 





PORT TALBOT (Wales). —For the erection of curate’s 
house, Bryn, for Miss Talbot. Mr. F. B. Smith, C.E., 
Port Talbot >— 

Humphrey & Co. ....£047'C. & F. Gaen, Port 
Catley & Co, ....-.0 ys Talbot* .... £319 





RHYMNEY (Mon.).—For the erection of a cottage 
hospital for the committee. Messrs. Liewellin, Smith, & 
Davies, architects, Aberdare :-— 

Davies & Francis £2,605 of T. Jones ........ 
E. Gronow..... + 2,496 ©} Williams & Sons, 
J. Morgan ...... 2.482 c! New Tredegar, 
T. F. Howells .. 2,446 o! Mom.* ........ 


£2,445 31 


2,28§ 15 





SALTASH.—For proposed construction of roads and 
sewers on the Barn Park Estate, for Mr. J. Bennett. Mr. 
Edgar M. Leest, architect and surveyor : 

J. Willeocks.... £559 0 of J. Shaddock .. £38 
A. J. Richards... 453 © o| Jefford & Son 967 
W. H. Rothery 420 © o 


«oo 


8 
8 





SIDMOUTH (Devon). — For the erection of an hotel for 
the Hote! Co.. Ltd. Mr. R. W. Sampson, architect, 
Manor Offices, Sidmouth. (Cuantities by Mr. R. E. Cross- 
land, 29, Ludgate-hill, E.C. -— 

Tucker & Sons ... £25,cco | Bovey & Son .. 
Stevens & Barston, 


. . £12,800 
Grainger .......... 22,689 
Lid. ..........., 24949 Woodman & Son .. 22,400 
Skinner & Luxton . 23,887! Stevens & Sons, 
Richards ........+. 23,358 Di tekacnvreess Skee 
i ee 23,000 | Blake, Plymouth* . 20,342 





B.NOWELL & CO, 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Office.—Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 

Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


BaTiMATER GiVEH FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ROAD 
MAKING, 


STRETFORD. — For the erection of generation station, 
for the Stretford Urban District Council. Mr. Exnest 
Woodhouse, architect, 88, Mosley-street, Manchester :-— 


Cotesies B Bone, TAB. co cccccascvs an £Loh6 18 6 
Trustees of S. E, Clarke ............ gs Io © 
ee at IE ov ores Venn vc cadccacssa” See 
Hathern Station Co. ........0..se0.. 916 6 7 
Coalville, Sandford, & Co. .......55- 913 09 © 
Doulton & Go., LAG. .iccceccsccvsnee B3Q°O @ 
The Burmantofts Works .. . ise Oe EO 
Gibbs & Canning, Lad... Lssieévas Te 3} 
Jaber Thompson.........-seeeeeees. 755 0 © 
Stephenson & Son, Ltd, ............ Photo o 
SiGe, MOM co ccccinsinekdioccesce 946° S'S 
Whitwick Colliery Co. .... citce SR SS 
The Bispham Hall Co. .............. poS to ¢ 
Pe “eaau “eeaees eee Va SC 
The Staffordshire Brick and Terra 

Cotta Co., Hednesford . us eee 3 


SUTTON (near Hull) —For the construction of water- 
supply works, &c., Wyton-road, for the Sculcoates Rural 
District Council, Mr. Wm. H. Wellsted, engineer, 
Prince's Dock Chambers, Hull! :— 


I. C. Starkey.. £683 14 0 | R. Fisher...... £395 ¢ © 


. CE ncas. S64 02 SE Es Be secces: 9% 0 0 

Boyce, Bradley, H. Medforth .. 39 0 0 
Oi ecctsccs GON UE OT Is Robinson, 

W. L. Harrison 409 ° PE” cesses 68 to Oo 

C. Barnard .... 615 © 





WOLVERHAMPTON. —For the Wolverhampton and 
District Hospital for Women, Chape! Ash : 
H. Lovatt ........ £08,789 G. Cave cocconceee £38,800 
H.&S. Ham ..... 12,740 | Midland Building 


Lowe & Son ...... 12,586} Dussstace tt, 775 
P. Bowater........ 12,533 | F. Herbert cose 21,686 
Speke & Son 19,067 | H. Willoock..... 11, 905 
Lindsay Jones 11,8¢0 | H. Gough*® ........ 11,400 








(Oct. 11, 902, 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS oF 
STONE. 


FLUATE, for Hardening, Wat 
and Preserving Building Materials. 


HAM HILL STONE, 
DOULTING STONE, 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 
(incorporating the Ham Hill 
The Doskting Stcse Coy mt a See 
Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset 


London Agent :—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, ven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lav 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 

tum-rooms, and terraces. Asphalt 
ontractors to the Forth Bridge Co, 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
4 and 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, E.C, 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. [Teisphow mo. a 
N {or okononer what uiverm 
“QUANTITY SUBVEYORS' DIARY AND TABLES, 
1902, price 6d. post 74. In leather 1/- Post 1/1. 























vate of per ancum Cocbon) PREPAID. oa A 
Eorope, Kmuca, Ansinda, New fanned, inde, Chins, Fev. | 





JOINERY 


Of every description and in any 
kind of Wood. 











J.J. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And other description of Slates, except Ameri 
Randy toc immediate daibvery teeny Walhony Sudien” 








REDSsANDFACEDNIBBED 
ROOFING TILES 
ALWAYS nh STOCK. 


Applications for Prices, &c., to 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 
Berunal Geean, Lonpon, B. 








CHAs. E. ORFEUR, 


COLNE BANK WORKS, 
COLCHESTER. 


Telegrams: “Orfeur, Colchester 


Telephone : 0195. 


ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Fiat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors, 





Special attention ts given to the above by 


Preach Asmhlte 


Contractors to 
H.M. Office of Works, The School Board for London, &. 


For estimates, quotations, and al] Information, app!y 
at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
CANNON STREET, E.C: 





TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED, 


COPPER AND ZINC ROOFING. 
F. BRABY & CO. 


LONDON. 
852 to 364, Euston-rd., N.W. 


LIVERPOOL, 
6 & 8, Hatton Garden. 


GLASGOW. 


BRISTOL. 


47 &49,St. Enoch-square. Ashton Gate Works, Coronation-14 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING ACENTS. 
NO SOLDER. NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS. 


Particulars on Application. Chief Offices: Fiteroy Works, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
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